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ELPING others to be good cooks is part of Connie 
Kelly’s job at General Electric. After spending 
several years at G-E’s Consumer’s Institute in Bridge- 
port, International General Electric sent Connie travel- 
ling 30,000 miles by air to large cities in South and 
Central America, Mexico and the Caribbeans, to ex- 
plore the possibilities of setting up similar institutes 
in these countries. As a result of her travels, Connie 
has established institutes in Mexico, Argentina, and 
Brazil. Her main job is to set up these schools, train 
others to carry them on, and then supervise their 
operation. Housewives attend these schools to learn 
the best cooking, sewing, and laundering practices 
and to learn the use and care of electrical appliances, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Connie spent the first seven years of her life in Cuba. After attending 
school there for a year she and her family moved to New York 
where she received the rest of her education including the study of 
nutrition at Columbia University 
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and nutrition, she came to work 
demonstrations on these subjects 
to promote the sale of electrical appliances. These activities 
carried her through all the United States and Canada. 


Following her interest in cookin 
for G.E., giving radio talks an 
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Interested in sports, Connie spent much of her time swimming, ana 
she often played basketball and went on long hikes. After com- 
pleting school, Connie travelled in Europe and Central America 
collecting recipes as a hobby 


Her library of cookbooks, representing Mexico and all the South 
American countries, is one of the most complete of its kind. In 1941 
she conducted a cooking school demonstration over television 
station WRGB—the first such program ever presented. 
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Girl Scouts— 
Attention! 


—— 


for your troop 
treasury! 
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The Quaint Shop Plan 
is an officially approved 
Fund-Raising Project! 
(COULDN'T your troop use $10.50, or 


$14, or more? Don't you need extra 
dollars in your camp fund .. . or for 
equipment . . . or for some pet project? 

Well, here's how to get it. The Amer- 
ican Girl-Quaint Shop Plan has earned 
thousands of dollars for Girl Scout 
Troops in the past 13 years. It’s ap- 
proved by National Organization! 

“The girls really enjoy selling the 
cards,” writes one troop leader. “One 
girl took orders for 18 boxes between 
6:30 and 8:30." Another writes “we 
took orders for just one week and totaled 
the nice sum of $35.” 

Yes, it's as easy as that! Famous 
Quaint Shop Christmas Cards virtually 
sell themselves when shown. And there's 
no investment on your part. 

Last season we were sold out shortly 
after the Plan was announced. So better 
not delay. If you're a member of a Girl 
Scout Troop, ask your leader to use the 
coupon now. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, Dept. A 
30 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal Attention of Betty Kane 


Yes, we can use extra funds. Please 
rush details of the Quaint Shop Plan, 
without any obligation. 


PROB 0 40s 60008 
Address 


City & State 
(Zone number if in large cit 





Which leaves you cooler— 
0D A hot bath 
0 A lukewarm bath 
0D A cold shower 


When the mere goes. berserk, dunk that 
sizzling little carcass in a lukewarm bath. It 
leaves you cooler than hot or cold ablu- 
taboo on 


tions. There’s no tubbing at 


“certain” times, either, when  bathing’s 
not only beneficial but a must if you'd be 
dainty. And did you know Kotex contains 
a deodorant? Moreover, the deodorant is 
locked inside each napkin so it can’t shake 
out. A new Kotex charm-saver! 


What's new on the beach this year ? 


0 The life guard 
0) The bloomer girl 
( The hamburgers 


If you want to wow the beach crowd, take 
your cue from the Bloomer Girl (shown 
here). Her swim suit’s news—and a far 
cry from the bathing bloomers of gran- 
ny’s day! Just as Kotex is far different 
from old fashioned sanitary napkins. 
Consider the blessing of Kotex’ flat tap- 
ered ends: those ultra-modern flat pressed 
ends that don’t show, don’t cause reveal- 
ing outlines! Even in your beach togs, 


Kotex won't betray your confidence. 


A DEODORANT in every 


Kotex napkin at no extra cost 


How can a gal ask a boy out? 
0 “lLet’s have a coke” 
0 “Meet me at the movies?” 


(J Invite him to your home 


He’s shy about a date? Here’s how you can 


make the bid, gracefully: Corral your 


femme friend and her joe . . . invite them 
(and your shy guy) for a platter or ping- 
pong session at your home. There’s safety 
in foursomes! So... no need to be self- 


conscious, even on “‘those”” days. For 
there’s safety in Kotex and the special 
Kotex safety center that gives you plus 


protection. You’re blush-proof, with Kotex. 
























If your nails split, should you— 
0 Smooth them with an emery board 
0 Trim them with your teeth 
0 Wear artificial nails 


No use sighing over split nails. To smooth 
them, give your nails the business with an 
emery board, daily. Since a gal can’t hide 
her hands forever, nail care spares you 
many uncomfortable moments. And so, on 
“trying” days, does Kotex. In fact, Kotex 
is The Word for comfort—because the 
softness of Kotex stays and stays. Yes, 
Kotex is made to stay soft while wearing. 
That means curfew for chafing! 
| HAMBURGE 
Bi cemcetidl BR 
LALULTEE 


More women choose KOTEX * 


than all other santtary napkins 
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When the boat rounded the point 
\ Ellen could see the dock and the 
“ il house. But where was the light? 


OBERT leaned out of the car and pointed «with a friendly 
work-worn hand down the tracks. “Here she comes,” he 
said. Ellen nodded unhappily, though she knew he meant 

the four-eighteen and not her friend Alida Hamilton. Ellen stole a 
look at Robert and swallowed the lump of misery in her throat. 

It was swell of Robert to change into his Sunday clothes to please 
her, but he still looked like what he was—her grandmother’s man 
of all work who had practically raised her, and who simply hadn't 
grasped the fact that at fifteen you are just about grown-up. 

The lump of misery had started when she received Alida’s letter 
written on super-smart Hamilton stationery, practically inviting 
herself for a visit. 

Right away, Ellen had known she didn’t want Alida’s slightly 
scornful eyes checking up on what she had been told about Ellen's 
home. Not that Ellen had told untruths. She had just sort of 
polished things up a bit. 

When Alida’s letter came, she read it to her grandmother, who 
was weeding the herbaceous border in a dreadful old skirt. She 
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Never in all their lives had 
Robert forgotten to light the 
welcoming lantern on the pier 


had a dreary little hope’ that 
Grandmother would say it was 
an inconvenient time for com- 
pany, but instead she urged, 
“Invite her by all means, dear. 
She sounds lonely.” 

Ellen gulped. “All right, 
Grandmother. But while Alida 
is here couldn't we do things 
more like other people? 
Couldn’t Robert weed the gar- 
den instead of you, for in- 
stance?” 

Grandmother didn’t answer 
at once. At last she said, rather 
slowly, “I’m afraid Alida will 
have to take us as we are, Ellen. 
Robert is busy haying.” 

Now, with the train grinding 
to a stop, Ellen felt dejectedly 
that the whole place was pretty hopeless. 
Of course, the house wasn’t bad, if you 
liked early colonial, but nothing had been 
done to it since it was built two hundred 
years ago, except to slap on a little paint 
and trim back the box bushes. 

As for Grandmother herself, of course 
she was a darling; but definitely the only 
thing she cared about was digging in the 
garden. You simply couldn't picture 
Alida’s mother, who was always rushing 
about keeping some social engagement, 
digging. Neither could you picture one 
of the smart Hamilton maids joining in 
the conversation while she passed the 
vegetables. Which Mary, who had been 
with Grandmother for twenty-five years, 
was only too apt to do. It was all pretty 
hopeless. Especially Robert. 

For she had always introduced Robert 
to her friends and he had always shaken 
hands with them. Sometimes he even 
slapped them on the back. 

Ellen shuddered. Suppose Robert 
should thump Alida? How could she 
make him realize that Alida was different 
and practically grown-up? That is, with- 
out hurting him dreadfully? 


‘> question was still unsettled when 
Alida, looking cool and serene, was 
handed out of the parlor car by the porter. 
She had on a new suit and hat, and 
managed to look smart instead of just 
dowdy—as she, Ellen, would have looked, 
thought that unhappy voung lady, before 
she got slowly out of the car and walked 
down the platform to meet her guest. 

But when, fiercely loyal but a little 
breathless, she made the introduction to 
Robert, Alida seemed not to hear. She 
slid her suitcase into Robert’s outstretched 
hand and climbed into the car. 
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“I'm glad you could have me, Ellen,” 
she said. “Mother and Dad are off yacht- 


ing, and it... . it seemed a good chance 
to visit about a bit.” 

It crossed Ellen’s mind that Alida’s 
house was large and beautiful and _ per- 
fectly run, but that her parents were very 
seldom in it. “I wonder if she is lonely,” 
Ellen thought and dismissed the idea as 
absurd. Alida was too self-sufficient and 
poised ever to be lonely. 

“I smell the ocean,” Alida cried, and 
suddenly she didn’t look poised at all, 
just excited and eager. 

But when she took out her compact 
almost at once, and started making up 
her mouth, Ellen wondered if she had 
only imagined the eagerness. For she re- 
membered that Alida never got excited; 
never raised that cool, precise voice of 
hers for anything. 

“Where does your estate begin?” Alida 
asked indifferently. 

Ellen gulped. “The estate” was defi- 
nitely one of the polishings, though it had 
sounded all right when she told Mrs. 
Hamilton about it, sipping afternoon tea 
in the Aladdin-like Hamilton home. 

“The land has been in the family for 
two hundred years,” she had told them. 
Which strictly true. Didn't the 
framed grant hang over the lowboy? It 
was a sight as familiar as Grandmother's 
face. Only .... she hadn't said that the 
property was mostly woods and fields. 

“Didn't you tell me you stock the place 
for shooting?” Alida went on. 

Ellen gulped again. Still, Uncle Henry, 
Willy’s father, had let out five hundred 
quail... 

Before she could answer, Robert took 
an unexpected part in the conversation. 
“Yep, and the ocean’s near enough to be 


was 





a pile of fun for the young folks,” he said. 

He didn’t sound a bit hurt, just natural 
and friendly, and suddenly Ellen was 
glad Alida hadn’t hurt his feelings. Im- 
pulsively, she linked her arm in her 
friend's, feeling again the queer excite- 
ment which had begun that first day of 
school when she had found Alida sitting 
on the bed surrounded by neatly initialed 
luggage. 

“I'm so glad you could come,” she said 
gaily. And knew that she meant it. 


RANDMOTHER was waiting for 

them. At five o’clock she was gen- 
erally watering flowers, but today she had 
changed into her newest dress. She had 
iced tea ready for them too. 

Sitting on the porch, and listening to 
Grandmother say just the right things, 
Ellen felt the lump relax ever so little. 
She even began to hope that the visit 
might be a success. Alida hadn’t seemed 
to notice that the house was shabby. She 
had just said, “Oh, I like it,” in her 
clipped, cultured voice. 

Still, you couldn’t make a two hundred 
year old house look much like the Hamil- 
tons’, no matter how hard you worked. 
And Ellen and Mary had certainly worked 
hard, waxing and polishing every bit of 
the old furniture. 

Once Ellen, polishing rag in hand, had 
attempted to tell Mary about the Hamil- 
ton maids, and the caps they wore. 
Mary’s reaction hadn’t been encouraging. 

She had snorted, “If you’re hintin’ that 
I make a monkey of myself at my age 
Ellen, forget it.” 

Now, guiding Alida up the stairs, she 
saw Mary’s capless head poke inquisi- 
tively around the dining-room door. 

Then came the moment she 


had 
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dreaded the most—opening the guest 
room door, and watching Alida’s face 
when she saw the marble-topped bureau 
and the four-poster bed that could have 
held the quints. 

Alida was super about it, when you 
remembered about the bedrooms she was 
used to; modern beds, adorable little 
dressing tables, and artfully draped cur- 
tains at the windows. She simply went 
right over to the window and looked out 
across the fields to the white sand dunes 
that separated the bay and the ocean. 

“Smell that fresh air,” she said. 

Ellen wanted to hug her, but instead 
she offered to help her unpack. Surpris- 
ingly, Alida refused. “I like doing it my-’ 
self,” she said. “Any men coming for 
dinner?” she added, shaking out an eve- 
ning dress. 

“Just Willy,” Ellen started to say, but 
stopped in time. Willy would be a man 
some day, she supposed. 

“My cousin Willy is coming,” she said, 
hunting frantically for something impres- 
sive to say about Willy. “He’s crazy about 
sailing and shooting,” she ended weakly. 

Which, goodness knows, was the truth. 
Wasn't he always sailing or skinning 
something? 


SOUND drifted through the open win- 
dow from the direction of the stable. 
With horror she identified it as Robert's 
deep voice followed by Willy's high one. 
Her eyes flew to the clock on the mantel. 
Six-thirty. And dinner was at seven. And 
Willy, who'd solemnly sworn that he'd 
dress for dinner, was calmly talking to 
Robert. 

“Alida,” Ellen said urgently, “I've got 
to see about something . . .” 

Robert was standing in front of the 
stable with a pail of milk in his hand. 
Willy, without a sign of a jacket on, was 
calmly sitting on an upturned milk bucket. 

“Willy!” Ellen exclaimed, “Look at you. 
You promised to dress for dinner!” 

“So what?” Willy asked. “It’s too hot 
tonight to go putting on a coat for any 
rusty hen.” 

“Willy!” Ellen threw an agonized look 
at Alida’s open window. “Be careful, she'll 
hear you.” 

“Now, now children,” Robert inter- 
rupted disapprovingly. His voice took on 
a note of authority. “You go home, Willy 
my boy, and dress up like Ellen wants 
you to.” 

Ellen was grateful to Robert. Truly 
grateful. But why did everything have to 
be so hateful, she thought, watching 
Willy’s retreating back. 

Especially Willy. Why couldn't he be 
smooth and good-looking so that she 
would be proud to introduce him to 
Alida? Instead of—just Willy? 

Still, when he finally appeared for din- 
ner, she had to admit he wasn’t too much 
of a drip. Lately he’d filled out a lot, and 
he had a keen coat of tan. He’d brushed 
his hair and put on his best sports coat. 
Really, he wasn’t half bad, she realized 
in surprise. 
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Alida looked simply super. Not a sin- 
gle hair was out of place in her honey- 
colored bob. The single strand of pearls 
around her throat was perfect. Her 
nails were a divine shade of coral that 
matched her dress and showed up how 
white her hands were. 

And Willy, the goon, gave her one 
swift look and fell for her. “Rusty hen, 
hey?” Ellen found the chance to whisper. 

Even better was the fact that Alida 
actually liked Willy, too. Ellen could see 
she wasn’t pretending. 

In fact everything was really swell . . . 
until Mary announced dinner. 

“Dinner is served,” Mary said, her hon- 
est face a dark red. 

Ellen looked and dropped her glass of 
tomato juice with a crash. 

On top of Mary’s gray hair rose a 
tower-like erection of starched muslin. 
Like the tower of Pisa, it leaned peri- 
lously to one side. Mary turned an even 
deeper red as she straightened it. 

Willy broke into the ghastly silence. 
“Where did you find the beehive, Mary?” 
he whooped. 

If only, Ellen prayed silently, Willy 
would drop it. But all through dinner 
he kept up a steady flow of wisecracks. 

“Keep away, Mary,” he’d squeak in 
a would-be funny voice, “I’m scared 
of bees.” 

Ellen hardly tasted her dinner. With 
hot, burning cheeks she remembered how 
perfect dinner had been at Alida’s. There 
the table had been covered with a lace 
cloth; there were pale yellow candles, 
gorgeous china, and the maid had never 
once breathed down her neck the way 
Mary was doing right at this minute. 

“Eat your dinner, Ellen,” she breathed 
heavily. 

Ellen shook her head. But she made an 
effort to join in the conversation. 

The one bright spot in the evening 
came at the end of dinner when she 
trod heavily en Willy’s toe. “What’s the 
matter, Willy?” she inquired sweetly. 
“Did a bee sting you?” 

Still, after that first dreadful evening, 


the days settled themselves into a sort 
of pattern that wasn’t too bad. In the 
mornings they went swimming; in the 
afternoons Willy taught Alida to sail. 

That was the one thing Ellen felt really 
sure that Alida enjoyed. It stuck out all 
over that she loved it. Her nose got sun- 
burned and the honey-colored bob came 
home a mess, but all she said was, “Who 
cares?” 

Willy held her hand shamelessly under 
the thin excuse of teaching her how to 
steer. It was really pathetic. 

The household settled back into its old 
way of doing things. Grandmother 
watered the garden in her old skirt; Rob- 
ert appeared each morning in his old 
sweater, smelling of the stables. 

And each day he asked the same ques- 
tion. “Can’t I be helpin’ you entertain 
your little friend?” 

Each day Ellen answered, “No thank 
you, Robert,” in a cool, detached voice. 

For Robert stayed problem number 
one, in his dreadful old sweater all out 
at the elbows. To make it worse, he 
seemed to have taken a terrible fancy 


_ to Alida. 


On Thursday he proposed a straw 
ride. “Your little friend tells me she’s 
never had one,” he said. 

Ellen shuddered. A straw ride. She 
could imagine the story Alida would tell 
at school! 

“Why must you always try to manage 
my affairs?” she snapped before she could 
stop herself. “We're going to sail across 
the bay and have supper on the beach, 
and can’t you stop calling her my little 
friend?” 

“You're all just children to me,” Robert 
said with sudden dignity as he walked 
slowly away. 

Ellen saw with a sudden tightening of 
her throat that his shoulders looked pain- 
fully thin, and he walked as if something 
hurt him. 

The beach party wasn’t a_ success. 
Ellen kept seeing Robert’s face as it had 
looked that morning when she had hurt 

(Continued on page 31) 


To Ellen, her house and everyone 


in it seemed hopelessly shabby. 


How could she possibly entertain 
the rich, sophisticated Alida? 



















R. WITHERSPOON 
said that he thought 
no more effort could 


have been expended in as- 
sembling the forces for the 
Allied invasion of Europe 
than in getting his daughter 
Bobo off to camp. He even 
referred to the event as “Operation Tent- 
Caterpillar,” a remark which Bobo found 
insulting. 

“A tent caterpillar is a horrible pest,” 
she reminded him, “and just because we 
live in tents—” 

“You don’t consider yourself a horrible 
pest?” her father inquired. 

Bobo was never quite sure when he 
was joking. She ignored him, and went 
on assembling dunnage. Her outfit was a 
good cross section of the Girl Scout 
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Mr. Bristle starts Bobo off for camp with 
an idea that has spectacular developments 


equipment catalog—so green and glitter- 


ingly new that it rather called attention 
to the fact that Bobo had never been to 
camp before. But it was all very beauti- 
ful, and Bobo was extremely proud of it. 

That earnest ex-Brownie was in a 
trance of delight over the whole affair. 
She even toted most of her duffel over 
to show to her old friend Mr. Bristle, 
who clamped on his glasses and ex- 
amined each item with admiring astonish- 
ment. The canteen, the mess kit, the sew- 





ing outfit, the collapsible 
cup, the flashlight, the knap- 
sack and poncho, the magni- 
fying glass and the sheath- 
knife — all so wonderfully 
new, all so proudly stamped 
with the trefoil that pro- 
claimed Bobo’s Scouthood. 

“It’s magnificent, Bobo!” Mr. Bristle 
said, sighing and pulling at his handsome 
white mustache. “Magnificent! What 
you young ones can get hold of nowa- 
days! When I was a boy—well, I drank 
out of the brook, and opened up my fish 
with a jackknife, and wiped the jack- 
knife on my breeches.” The old gentle- 
man took off his glasses and leaned back 
—perhaps thinking of the little Horatio 
Bristle who had run barefoot and caught 
trout in the bend of the meadow brook. | 











He helped Bobo to gather up her 
equipment and stuff it all back into the 
duffel bag. “Well, have the finest time 
of your life,” he wished her heartily. 
“Don’t let any Injuns get you—ana see if 
you can’t catch a Blue-Spotted Bander- 
scollop before you get back.” 

Bobo turned, round-eyed, at the door. 
“A—a what?” she demanded. 

“A Blue-Spotted Banderscollop,” Mr. 
Bristle repeated. “My father used to tell 
me I might catch one in the woods at 
night—but I never did.” 

“Is it—an animal?” Bobo asked in an 
awed voice. 

“I don’t quite know,” said Mr. Bristle. 
“I never did catch one.” 

“Do you—think there might be any at 
Camp Skywater?” Bobo pursued eagerly. 

The old gentleman rubbed his chin. 
“Might be,” he said. “You never can tell 
what’s in the woods at night.” 

And with this slightly uncomfortable 
but pleasantly exciting thought, they had 
parted. 

But all this had taken place in the dim 
past of a fortnight ago—and 
Bobo had been a whole week 
anid the unfolding wonders 
of Camp Skywater, The most 
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ardent member of Sunrise Encampment, 
the most eager, enthusiastic, utterly en- 
tranced camper that Skywater had per- 
haps ever known. There was not an in- 
stant of the day, from Wake-up in the 
morning through Kapers and swimming 
and crafts and play-acting and hiking and 
cook-out, till the last drowsy song around 
a waning campfire, that Bobo did not 
absorb through every fiber of her. She 
carried all her equipment with her on 
most occasions, and sounded like a travel- 
ing tinker as she hurried from joy to joy 
at Skywater. 

“You can’t lose her, anyway,” said 
Badger, nature counselor of Sunrise. 
“She’s like a cow with a bell.” 

Badger was so called because she was 
supposed to bear some likeness to the 
wise old Badger in “The Wind In the 
Willows.” Not that she was particularly 
old, but wise she was—for she was a na- 
ture person as well as a counselor, and she 
knew everything that swam or flew or 
scurried or crept in all the woods and 
waters of the camp. Bobo admired her 


The black water rippled and then there was a gulping, snapping 
sound. Bobo aimed the beam of her flashlight at the flat rock 


intensely. She also admired Dusty, who 
shared a tent with Bobo and two other 
Girl Scouts. Dusty was long-legged and 
sandy-haired and at least fifteen, which 
was a good deal older than Bobo. 

All Sunrise was sprawled around its 
own campfire when the last of afterglow 
was crimson behind the western hem- 
locks, and the first of moonlight was silver- 
ing the quiet reaches of Lake Skywater. 

“Time’s a-fleeting,” said Dusty. “To 
think—only one week more.” 

A composite sigh breathed through the 
gathering twilight, and Nobby Oliver 
said, “Too ghastly a thought! And we've 
had a grand time—but what have we 
really done? Accomplished, I mean?” 

“I can swim fifty yards,” Bobo volun- 
teered modestly. 

“Hurray!” cried Milly Martin. “That’s 
one good mark for Sunrise.” 

“But nothing to be inscribed in the Big 
Birchbark Book, to the envy of the future 
Sunrisers,” said Dusty. 

“I learned how to make a sit-upon,” 
Bobo confided further, wriggling with 
satisfaction in the firelight. 

“Again good—but not spec- 
tacular,” Tops Walker said 
firmly. (Continued on page 41) 
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T was Class Day at Nott Terrace High School in 
Schenectady, New York. Honor students, members 
of the faculty, guests, waited expectantly on the 
platform. A slim, curly-headed boy of eighteen stepped 
to the center of the stage. 

“Evan Richards,” said the principal. “Congratulations! 
You have just been named Grand Prize Winner in the 
National High School Photographic Awards.” 

The burst of applause which followed this announce- 
ment rocked the big auditorium. It was a tribute not 
only from his classmates, but from the nation as well, 
for Evan’s picture, “He Brings Our Bread,” had just 
been chosen Best of Show in the world’s largest high- 
school photographic competition. You'll see that lovely 
picture reproduced on the opposite page. 

In Evan’s hand the principal placed two checks. 
One was for $100, the First Prize in Class I; the other, 
for $500, was the Grand Prize—enough money to en- 
able Evan to pay major expenses during his first year at 
college. That same day, to 317 other high-school stu- 
dents throughout the country, including 60 girls, checks 
ranging from $5 to $100 were being mailed as prizes 
in the contest sponsored by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

Seven years ago, when the National High School 
Photographic Salon was first conceived and sponsored 
by members of the Stuyvesant High School Camera 
Club in New York, the competition was primarily a 
photographic exhibition. But last spring, with the retire- 
ment of Einar B. Eriksen, director of the Stuyvesant 
Camera Club, the Eastman Kodak Company took over 
the competition on an annual basis, broadening condi- 
tions of entry so that every boy and girl everywhere in 
the United States would have an equal chance to com- 
pete for cash prizes. 

In the new setup there are four classes of entry. Any 
(Continued on page 24) ' 





I. “Fire’s Icing”, one of the best news-type pictures in 
the 1946 National High School Photographic Contest, was 
taken by Clarice Davis. She won third prize in Class IV 


2. On the docks of an Oregon canning factory, Wayne 
Kong Saiget captured this graceful, dramatic study of six 









2 

. . . . . . . > 

gulls in flight. Entered in Class I, it took a second prize ? 
33. Strong pictorial qualities and great storytelling value 

make Evan Richards’ snapshot outstanding. The judges . 

gave it the Grand Prize of $500, plus a first in Class I ah 


A, Bill Marder of Brooklyn, New York, took top prize for 
Class [IV with his forceful picture of a tractor at work in 
the sand. Bill does his own developing, printing, enlarging 


2%. This snapshot of “Hoiman” brought the second prize 
in Class III to V. Keith Simms. Pleasing lighting, close-up 
technique, natural human interest impressed the judges 


— 


G. The twins were out walking with their aunt one sunny 
day when Gerard Piacentino snapped their picture! This 
well-executed candid shot won the third prize in Class II 
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With every moment of delay 
adding to the danger, Sally 
and Larry set out on the 


trail of the African queen 


Tue Story So Far 


Arriving in Washington, Sally Graham (whose mother and father—with 
whom she had gone abroad before the war—had been killed in the London 
blitz) is dismayed by the Victorian mansion before which her taxi stops, but 
her spirits rise when she realizes that Uncle Kenneth, whom she is to visit, 
lives in the remodeled barn which houses his antique shop. As Sally opens 
the door, a Frenchwoman brushes her aside and runs through the grounds 
chased by a man; a knife flashes; police sirens blare; the injured man and 
the Frenchwoman are taken away. Uncle Kenneth suspects that they are 
servants of the eccentric owner of the mansion, Madame Latour, who has 
just died, leaving her estate to Larry Brown, son of the daughter she had 
disowned. Investigation turns up the fact that, though nothing is missing in 
the shop, an African figurine has been moved. Helping in the shop, Sally 
sells the statuette to Helen Marsh, another antique dealer, and has a frighten- 
ing encounter with a tramp who faints over the showcase. As Sally and 
her uncle drive out with Larry and Mary Plant for a week end in the coun- 
try, Larry tells Sally that, though his grandmother had a large income, he 
and Miss Plant have found only a small sum in the bank. He wonders if the 
servants stole anything while they had the house to themselves. Next day, 
Sally learns that her uncle’s shop has been broken into in their absence. 


Part THREE 


\ ALLY, listening aghast as 
doughty old Mrs. Plant told 


her that her uncle’s antique 
shop had been robbed overnight, 
jumped as brakes shrieked protest- 
ingly in the farmhouse driveway. 

“That’s Mary,” Mrs. Plant snapped. 
“Burning up the road as usual. That 
girl has too much energy .. .” The 
screen door slammed, and Mary 
Plant stormed in, followed by a grin- 
ning Larry. In the ensuing hubbub 
of explanations, Sally learned that 
the robbery had occurred shortly 
after midnight. 

“At least, that’s what Sergeant 
Long told us when we got there with 
Kenneth,” Mary said breathlessly. 
“The neighbors heard a motor run- 
ning out in the Avenue at that time, 
and the police think it must have 
been the thieves’ car, making that 
racket to drown out the noise when 
they blew the safe open!” 

“But what did they steal, for good- 
ness’ sake?” her mother cried. 

That, it seemed, was the strange 
part of it. The safe was gaping open, 
papers were scattered around, every- 
thing in the shop was upset, but 
nothing of value had been stolen. 
No real damage, except that one lit- 
tle china ornament had been broken. 

“But I don’t see,” Sally inter- 
rupted, “how that could have hap- 
pened. I left all the china things in 
the showcase. And I gave Uncle 
Ken the keys just before we went 
out to the car. Oh, my goodness . .!” 

“What’s the matter?” Mrs. Plant 
demanded. “You forget something?” 

“No,” Sally faltered, “I just hap- 
pened to think . . . do you suppose 
someone was watching when we 
drove away, and heard us say we'd 
be gone for the night?” 

“That’s possible,” 
mused. 

“Anyone loitering around could 
have seen Aquilla lock the shop 
and go off. You hadn’t noticed any 
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Plant 


Mary 


prowlers around, had you, Sally?” 

“N-no, not prowlers exactly,” Sally 
answered. “But there was a tramp 
or beggar in the shop earlier in the 
afternoon.” 

Her listeners’ response to this lead 
was so eager that Sally launched 
forthwith into the story of the trucu- 
lent panhandler. Even Mrs. Plant’s 
busy fingers fell idle as Sally de- 
scribed his actions and the strange 
weakness that had caused the beggar 
to faint across the showcase. “He 
frightened me awfully,” she con- 
cluded simply. 

“T should think as much,” Mrs. 
Plant scolded. “If that feller wasn’t 
the finger for a gang of jailbirds, 
I'll eat my hat!” 

“Mother!” Mary was shocked. 
“You talk like a Dead End Kid.” 

“Well,” her mother twinkled, “I 
know my movies, even if I am over 
seventy. But go on, Sally, what did 
the beggar look like?” 

“He was thin, and terribly pale. 
And let’s see. . . . his clothes were 
shabby and dirty, of course, but his 
hands were soft and white. Not a 
bit like the rest of him. His hair was 
straggly. . . . I don’t remember 
whether it was dark or light . 
grayish, I think. But his eyes were 
dark, and one rolled in a little.” 

“You'd make a good witness,” 
Mrs. Plant chuckled. “I could al- 
most pick his picture out of the 
rogues gallery myself, from that 
description.” 

“All this,” her daughter broke in 
decidedly, “strikes me as a very dull 
way to spend a morning in the coun- 
try. Let’s drop the subject until Ken 
gets back. Larry, why don’t you take 
Sally for a little walk around the 
farm? I think she’d enjoy it.” 

“Indeed I would,” Sally _ said 
warmly. She could see that Mary 
Plant was bitterly disappointed be- 
cause her most welcome guest had 
been called away from her week-end 
party, and felt it would be a relief 


to the hostess if the two young peo- 
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ple should make themselves scarce for a 
time. 

Sally said as much to Larry as they 
wandered along the banks of a little 
brook. “And I believe Mary would make 
Uncie Ken a very good wife,” Sally 
added. “He needs shaking up.” 

“Well, Mary’s the girl for that,” Larry 
grinned, dusting a rustic bench under an 
old willow tree with a few vigorous 
strokes of an improvised grass duster. 
“Sit down, my child, and watch the little 
fishies while I do a bit of serious think- 
ing.” 

Sally, surprisingly meek, obeyed, 
watching the tumbling water of the bab- 
bling stream and stealing an occasional 
glance at the young man beside her. 
Rather nice, the way his hair grew in 
a peak above his bold forehead; and that 
strong chin showed a lot of determination. 
She waited until Larry tossed away the 
twig he had been twirling in his supple 
fingers, then asked: “Well, why did the 
thief break the Africa statuette?” 

“How did you know which one it was?” 
Larry demanded in return. 

“Oh, I’ve been doing some thinking 
too. I started with Uncle Ken’s idea that 
Celeste Barteaux came into his shop 
Thursday morning to ask him to keep 
something valuable in his safe. Some- 
thing stolen, probably, from Madame 
Lataur’s house, because Anatole, the 
cook, had evidently told the police that 
Celeste had got away with loot of some 
sort. But Sergeant Long said they found 
nothing incriminating when Celeste was 
searched in jail. So she must have hidden 
whatever it was in the Red Dragon 
Shop!” 

“Logical, so far,” Larry smiled. “And 
you think Celeste slipped the diamonds 
—or whatever—inside that statuette?” 


ALLY nodded. “You remember how 
Uncle Ken showed us that the little 

Africa had been moved out of line on the 
showcase? Celeste, waiting in his shop, 
and.catching sight of Anatole outside, 
might have picked up the statuette, 
pulled the cork out of its base and hidden 
the loot inside, all in a great hurry.” 

“Yep. Then she recorked it, set it 
down again, but fast, grabbed up that 
dagger and ran out to scare Anatole off. 
That’s where you came in, wasn’t it?” 

“Tll say,” Sally agreed feelingly. “No 
wonder she was furious to see me stand- 
ing in her way. Now, let’s go on from 
there. I think there must be some con- 
nection between the sale of that statuette 
Friday morning, and the tramp Friday 
afternoon, and the robbery last night—but 
what is it?” 

Larry frowned in concentration. “Ce- 
leste,” he said slowly, “might have man- 
aged to tell that tramp about the statu- 
ette. By the way, could he have been 
Simmons, the butler?” 

“No,” Sally decided. “Aquilla would 
have recognized Simmons.” 

“O.K. But Simmons, for that reason, 
may have sent this other guy. Look, 


The American Girl 


Surprisingly meek, Sally waited * 
for. the young man to help her As 
cross the tumbling littl brook i 


































I think the tramp planned merely to 
break into the shop, unlock the show- 
case, and steal the Africa only. How? 
Elementary, my dear Miss Graham. 
He had a sandwich in his hand when 
he fell over the case, and you can get 
a good impression of a lock with 
squeezed-up bread.” 

Sally’s eyes were admiring. “And 
after he found he had broken the 
wrong statuette, he hunted all over for 
the right one, and then blew open the 
safe!” 

“Yes. He'd figure that the sales- 
books would be kept there, and so he 
could find out who bought the original 
Africa. Am I right?” 

“The sales records were in the safe,” 
Sally faltered, “and I entered Mrs. 
Marsh’s name on the slip myself. Oh, 
Larry, shouldn't we warn her?” 

“I only hope,” Larry said gravely, 
“that it’s not too late for that!” 


HE caution and common sense of 

older people are very commend- 
able, but to Sally and Larry, who felt 
that every moment of delay meant 
added danger, Mary Plant’s arguments 
were extremely exasperating. Mrs. 
Marsh, she said, did not answer their 
repeated telephone calls because she 
was no doubt out of town for the week 
end. And Mrs. Plant protested that 
Larry’s harebrained idea of going to 
Washington to investigate could not, 
in any case, be carried out until the 
two young people had eaten a hearty 
dinner. So it was late in the afternoon 
before Larry and Sally, in a fine state 
of the jitters, were taxiing down Con- 
necticut Avenue. 

It was foolhardy, they knew, not to 
have taken Sergeant Long or Mr. Van 
Tuyl into their confidence, but they 
dreaded the scorn of their elders if 
their errand should turn out to be a 
wild-goose chase. 

“Look,” Larry said, “that’s Mrs. 
Marsh's place—that white house with 
the bay windows. You wait in the yard 
a minute, Sally. Ill go in first just to 
have a look-see.”. He jumped out be- 
fore the cab had fairly stopped and 
raced to the shop entrance. Sally, fol- 
lowing slowly, saw that the door 
opened readily to his push, and hesi- 
tated on the threshold a full minute 
before calling out, “Larry! Is anything 
wrong?” 

“Plenty!” Larry’s distant voice was 
strained. “It looks to me as though 
the lady’s done for!” 

“Done for?” Sally repeated faintly, 
and Larry, hurrying back from an in- 
ner room, grasped her elbow firmly. 
“Buck up,” he whispered. “Come in- 
side till I see how bad things are.” 

He led Sally to a chair in the large 
first floor room which formed the shop 
—a room lined with shelves showing 
antique china and glass of every de- 
scription. Crystal prisms on ornate 
Victorian lamps and candelabra jingled 
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softly as Larry ran back to the smaller 
office. Sally could hear his careful 
footsteps there, and the creak of 
springs as some burden was laid on the 
couch. 

“O.K. Sally,” Larry called. “Come 
in here. Mrs. Marsh is going to be all 
right.” , 

Sally’s first hesitant glance around 
the office showed her Larry bending 
over a leather divan on which the lit- 
tle, birdlike woman was lying. Her 
eyes were closed, but color was steal- 
ing back into her face. 

“What happened?” Sally gasped. 

“Don’t know—yet.” Larry was gen- 
tly bathing the quiet face with a 
moistened handkerchief as he con- 
tinued, “I found her tied in that chair, 
with a tape over her mouth.” 

“Ssssh, she’s opening her eyes,” Sal- 
ly warned, and Larry murmured sooth- 
ingly, “Don’t try to talk for a minute, 
Mrs. Marsh. Everything’s all right 
now.” 

“He will make a good doctor,” Sally 
was conscious of thinking in the midst 
ot her anxiety. 

“What ...who....?” Mrs. Marsh 
whispered vaguely, and then, more 
clearly, “Why, you're Sally Graham, 
Kenneth Van Tuyl’s niece! How did 
you get here?” She put her hand to 
her head and struggled to sit up. 

Larry placed a restraining hand on 
her shoulder. “Wait,” he urged, “until 
you feel stronger.” 

“No, no,” Mrs. Marsh protested 
weakly, “I must tell you now . 
there may be too much at stake. Help 
me up, young man. Miss Graham 
there’s a bottle of smelling salts in my 
desk drawer. s 

Two rough-looking men, Mrs. Marsh 
said, sniffing salts while Sally rubbed 
her cramped shoulders, had forced 
their way into the shop when she came 
down to open the door shortly after 
eight that morning. One, who had a 
revolver, motioned to her to go back 
into the office. They followed her, and 
closed the office door. 

“Can you describe them?” Larry 
asked. 

“The one with the gun was big and 
stocky, with a broad English accent 

. a regular Jeeves. The other was 
thin and pasty-faced. He had _ soft 
white hands and spoke in a whine. 
There was something odd about his 
eyes. ‘ai 
‘My beggar!” Sally gasped, and 
Larry winked agreement. 

“Tll bet the other guy was Sim- 
mons,” he breathed. 

“They told me,” Mrs. Marsh con- 
tinued, “that they wanted the little 
Africa statue I had bought from Mr. 
Van Tuyl they showed me his 
sales slip.” Her voice shook. “They 
threatened to shoot me,” she shud- 
dered, “so there was nothing I could 
do but show them my salesbook. And 

(Continued on page 46) 














Wide World Photo 
Entranced, the younger princess watches a 
matinee. Here, she’s just eight years old 


HAT’S your idea of a princess? 

Is she a beautiful girl who sits 

on a silken cushion in a gilded 
castle, spinning a bit, but mostly just 
waiting for her prince to come riding 
along on his white charger? 

That’s the way it always was in the 
fairy-tale books, of course. But in real 
life, here and now in this day and age, 
it’s quite a different story. 

Take Margaret Rose of England, for 
instance. Here’s an honest-to-goodness, 
real, live, royal princess who worries 
over Latin verbs, wehrs her sister’s hand- 
me-down dresses, does her share of 
chores at camp, and struggles over birth- 
day thank-you notes, just the way you do. 

You might suppose that this fifteen 
year old girl would be overshadowed by 
her very important big sister—the Princess 
Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne of England. 
Many of us would be. But Margaret 
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Present-Day 


Te 


Rose is a far too interesting, lively, and 
attractive girl to play second fiddle to 
anyone. Ever since she was a tiny, 
flaxen-haired baby, in fact, she’s made 
it quite clear that she’s a real individual, 
with very much of a mind of her own. 
At her christening, for one thing, she felt 
like yowling, so yowl she did—right in 
the face of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury himself. And for another thing, 
just before her father’s coronation she 
sat and kicked the floor until she was 
promised a dress with a real train like 
her sister's for the big event. 
Undignified behavior in a_ princess 
Perhaps—but remember, Margaret Rose 
was only six then, just learning to print 
her name in big, painstaking letters. 
“Margaret York,” she would write. But 
after the coronation, which made _ her 
father George VI, reigning sovereign of 
Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the seas, she was told 
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by RUTH BAKER 


that from now on she need only sign her 
name as “Margaret.” 

“I used to be Margaret York,” she com- 
plained to someone about then. “But 
now I’m Margaret Nothing!” 

It was her mother who gave Margaret 
Rose her first lessons in reading and writ- 
ing; but before long a governess, the 
Queen’s own childhood “Nannie,” took 
over the instruction. Then, when she was 
seven, the little princess was promoted 
from the nursery to the palace classroom, 


where she studied beside her sister under . 


the direction of Miss Marion Crawford, 
the Scottish university graduate who had 
been chosen officially to direct the edu- 
cation of the princesses. Every day ex- 
cept Sunday classes were held from nine- 
thirty to one, with a recess at eleven. 

The courses planned by “Crawfie” will 
probably sound very familiar to you. 
There’s Latin and French and German; 
plenty of English, history, geography, 
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International News Photo 


Princess Margaret Rose is a prize-winning 
horsewoman. Here she poses with “Gipsy” 


mathematics, and the Scriptures; with 
teachers from the outside instructing in 
dancing, art, music, and the more ad- 
vanced stages of statecraft and constitu- 
tional government. Mathematics isn’t 
Margaret Rose’s strong point, but she 
gets good marks in literature, and has 
such a flair for languages that she likes 
to do French crossword puzzles, and has 
a practically foolproof accent. 

There’s a lot more to the education of 
a princess, though, than regular, cut- 
and-dried book learning. Always, sand- 
wiched in with all the other activities, 
have been lessons in regal behavior. To 
gain physical stamina, to accustom them- 
selves to the many occasions when royalty 
must stand very still for long periods of 
time, Elizabeth and Margaret Rose were 
very tiny when they were made to stand, 
instead of sit, for long schoolroom recita- 
tions. From the very start, too, the little 
girls were taught that a princess must 
always be polite and patient. Never, 
under any circumstances, may she appear 
bored, but must always sit quietly, and 
listen attentively to conversations even 
when they’re tiresome and she’d much 
rather be galloping her pony through 
country fields. Impressive-sounding words 
like “courage” and “unselfishness” and 
“fortitude” and “service to the peo- 
ple” were constantly dinned into the 
princesses’ little ears, and there were 
plenty of exercises in public speaking, 
self-control, and unselfconsciousness. 

But most of all, perhaps—like any fa- 
ther and mother—the King and Queen 
have taken pains to teach their daugh- 
ters to be natural, sincere, and kind; to 
(Continued on page 26) 


Left: At a Girl Guide camp, Margaret Rose 
pitches in with the luncheon preparations. 
Far Left: In ruffled pantaloons and quaint 
dress, she’s ready for her part in a play 
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For that slumping, end-of-summer 
wardrobe, a new blouse or skirt 


gives the quickest lift we know 


on your summer dresses? Or are you simply 

bored with everything you own? Maybe both 
—but August is no time to tease for a whole new 
summer wardrobe, or to sock your entire allowance 
into a super new sun dress. Remember, it’s only a 
month to school, only a few weeks till fall. 

You can get a lift with a new blouse to go with 
your old dirndl, a new skirt for your peasant blouse— 
or a new both to wear now and, as fashion pages 
insist on saying, straight through the fall. 

There’s a good choice right now of pleated, plaided, 
and plain skirts. Belts are bigger—literally—than ever. 
You can choose a blouse that mimics your big sister’s 
best, a classic shirt that never looks wrong, or a 
frankly flip job with ruffles or bows. Skirts and blouses 
are the backbone of lots of well-styled wardrobes— 
and they're the best quick pickup we know for the 
midseason style slump. 





Above: 
turtle collar; wide-belted skirt. 
Younger sister’s skirt has a wide 


For teens, a blouse with a 


belt, too, and there’s embroidery on 
‘ her Peter Pan collar. Blouses, both 
by Judy Kent, about $3 at L. S. 
Ayres, Indianapolis; Jordan Marsh, 
Boston; Bullock’s in Los Angeles. 
Skirts, $9 and $6 respectively, 
by Lortogs at McCreery’s, New 
York City; Elder and Johnston in 
Dayton; and Bullock’s, Los Angeles 


Extreme left: Ever see a snappier 
skirt? That bias plaid yoke has a 
narrowing effect, and the blouse has 
rickrack trim. Skirt, including belt, 








costs around $6; the blouse, about 























$3. Both by Derby Sportswear at 
Adams, Meldrum and Anderson in 
Buffalo; Saks 34th St., New York; 
J. Goldsmith and Sons Co., Memphis 





Left: Another belted, wool plaid 
skirt with well-planned pleats. The 
blouse, iced with eyelet, is about $3; 
the skirt, about $6. Both by Derby 
Sportswear in girls’ sizes at Adams, 
Meldrum and Anderson in Buffalo; 
Saks 34th St., New York; 
J. Goldsmith and Sons Co., Memphis 
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American Girl 





Illustrated by 
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Upsy-daisy 


NE good way to keep cool in hot weather is not to let 
your hair get you down. If it’s too long, have it stream- 
lined. If it’s too heavy, have it thinned. Get it up off your 
neck. Keep it up off your forehead. Braid it back, tie it back, 


pin it back. 
And of course, be sure that it is clean as clean. 


dust or perspiration or sea water dim the shine. Shampoo often 


if you want to keep a cool and pretty head. 
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Pretty (oo 


by HAZEL RAWSON CADES 







Alice in Wonderland 
Tieback 





Tieback. Your bob will feel cooler if you fasten it back at the 
nape of your neck. Use a broad barrette trimmed with flowers— 
or a ribbon bow. 

Alice in Wonderland. If you have trouble with your front 
hair flopping around your face, why not try pushing it back 
and anchoring it with a round comb? 

Anchored-away. If you like to wear your hair hanging— 
but not in your eyes—little Tuk-Koms are a godsend. New ones 
made of white nylon look like summer. 

Sweet Buns. A good hot-weather recipe: part hair through 
center, braid in two pigtails, roll up and pin securely. Decorate 
to taste with ribbons or flowers. 

Loop-the-loops. Center part again. Roll sides of hair flatly. 
Start braids at nape of neck. Loop them up and tie them with 
ribbons. 

Upsy-daisy. You couldn't look prettier at a summer party. 
Hair drawn to crown of head, cinched with elastic under the 
ribbon. Ends of hair fluffed like a pompon. THE END 
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HELEN HULL 


Strokes alone won't bring you 


tennis victories. 


need that mighty “will to win’ 


Photo from European 


Sarah Cooke and Pauline Betz both have fine, fighting spirit 


EVERAL years ago I was playing an 
English girl in the semifinal round 
of the American tennis champion- 

ships. I had played her many times 
before and had not had much difficulty in 
winning. On this day, however, I was 
having far too much trouble. The girl’s 
name was Mary Hardwicke, and she was 
giving me a run for my money. She had 
taken the first set, I had just managed to 
squeeze out the second, and she was lead- 
ing 4-1 in the final set. It looked as if I 
were close to losing my national title. But 
one thing kept me from giving up. I 
knew that Mary was apt to blow up when 
she was within reaching distance of vic- 
tory in a big match. I kept plugging 
way, content with keeping the ball in 
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Four times U.S. Women’s Singles Champion 
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court, and waited for this to happen. 
And, before very long, it did. 

Mary missed an easy smash that should 
have given her a 5-1 lead. From that 
point on you could see her confidence 
breaking. Where before she had struck 
boldly at the ball and had been willing to 













Don Budge is a modest winner— 
and never alibis when he loses 


take chances, she now became over- 
cautious. She played as if she were say- 
ing to herself, “I can’t win,” and trying to 
stave off defeat as long as possible. When 
the match was through and we were 
talking it over, she confirmed this. 

“Something just happened to me when 
I got so close to winning,” she said. 

What that “something” was I don’t 
think even Mary knew, but it stood in her 
way in tournament play for a long time— 
and yet she had as fine a collection of 
strokes and as great endurance as any 
woman playing the game. 

This lack of the “will to win” in the 
pinches has kept many players, both men 
and women, from getting right to the 
top. It is the extra push, the little bit 
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more of determination that makes the 
winner when all other things are equal. 
It is a part of that quality which we call 
temperament. 

Temperament can be developed. When 
I was in my early teens I was practicing 
one day at the Berkeley Tennis Club with 
a man who was very steady and accurate, 
but never hit the ball hard. Such a game 
was good training for me, because I was 
apt to get impatient in a slow exchange of 
shots. On this day I was so eager to prove 
that I could beat the slow game that I 
was overhitting all the lines, and being 
soundly trounced. After one especially 
wild shot, I took the ball and hit it as far 
as I could over the fence. He watched 
it sail out of sight, then calmly walked 
off the court. I was left standing alone 
and chagrined. When we met afterward 
he said, “If you had been a man I would 
have punched you in the nose!” 


HAT did me more good than all the 

words I had ever read about self- 
control and patience. I began to disci- 
pline myself as I had never done before, 
and by the time I was ready for national 
tennis competition, the one thing that I 
was certain was on my side was my tem- 
perament. Many years later, I had occa- 
sion to use patience and self-control to 
the utmost degree in the most important 
match of my life. 

I was playing Hilde Sperling in the 
final of the world’s championship at Wim- 
bledon, England. Hilde was the feminine 
counterpart of my Berkeley Tennis Club 
friend. She seldom made an error and she 
seldom hit the ball very hard. In fact, she 
had worn down every woman player in 
Europe and had gone unbeaten for two 
years. I won the first set and she won the 
second. In the third I was leading 5-2, 
30-15 and could already see the coveted 
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laurel wreath of Wimbledon on my jacket. 
But Hilde, who never gave up until the 
last ball had crossed the net, tightened 
her game, let nothing go by that she 
could possibly reach, regardless of effort, 
and gradually added games until we 
stood at five all. I, who had been runner- 
up at Wimbledon five times, wondered if 
I were again to be denied the champion- 
ship. But I remembered the lesson that 
I had learned in Berkeley, which had al- 
ready given me four American singles 
championships. I waited 
like a cat at a mousehole 
until Hilde gave me an 
opening, and then took my 
chances on a daring shot. 

Once more I went 
ahead, this time to a 6-5, 
40-30 lead. One point for 
victory! Again Hilde dog- 
gedly hung on and the 
score was evened. After 
three hours of exhausting 
play, I won at 8-6, and had 
broken the jinx that 
seemed to tag me at Wim- 
bledon. 

There are other players 
like Hilde Sperling in tem- 
perament, and they always 
make the most difficult op- 
ponents. Some of these 
players have acquired their 
winning temperaments. 
For many years Sarah Pal- 
frey Cooke, the present 
National Singles Cham- 
pion, suffered from the 
same lack of temperament 
discipline that Mary Hard- 
wicke did. Instead of con- 
centrating on how she was 
going to win, she admits to 
having wondered, “Can I 


A seasoned player concentrates on 
the ball, not the gallery. But a 
friendly audience adds to the fun 


win?” This was obvious when you played 
Sarah in those days. She would seem to go 
to pieces on the threshold of victory, miss- 
ing shots that were usually her best. 
Under the guidance of her tennis-playing 
husband, Elwood Cooke, she developed a 
“will to win” that became her strongest 
asset, enabling her to defeat, for her first 
national singles title, as courageous a 
player as Pauline Betz. 


LICE Marble acquired her winning 

temperament the hard way. Much of 
the calm confidence that marked her play 
during her most successful period grew 
with the vast improvement in her game 
and the string of victories that brought 
her finally to the peak of the women’s 
field. But I remember many matches 
against an easily disheartened and dis- 
tracted player who did not resemble the 
Alice Marble of Forest Hills and Wim- 
bledon in the late 1930's. 

If I were to pick an example of perfect 
match-play temperament I would select 
Molla Mallory, who was seven times 
champion of the United States. The press 
likened her “will to win” to Jack Demp- 
sey’s “killer instinct” and indeed, Molla 
(Continued on page 26) 


At Wimbledon, author Helen Jacobs 
and Alice Marble shake hands after 
a match. Miss Jacobs won 6-4, 6-4 
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How About a 


by 
GEORGIA LEE LAYTON 


HEN OLD SOL starts pushing 

the thermometer up toward the 

bubbling point, nothing hits the 
spot like a picnic. The setting is inci- 
dental. It can be the back yard, a 
screened-in porch, the cool, green woods, 
or a sandy beach where the wild waves 
beckon. For after all, a picnic is the at- 
titude of mind as much as the locale or 
kind of food. It’s a time for fun, pleasant 
recreation, and companionship. 

Generally speaking, there are three dif- 
ferent types of picnics. One of them just 
happens on a lazy summer's day when 
someone pipes up, “Let’s have a picnic!” 
and everyone scampers off to collect her 
contribution to the impromptu outing. 

Then there’s the planned “project” type 
of picnic, where a large group gets to- 
gether to climb “Old Baldy” or to spend 
the day at the beach. For this, the re- 
sponsibilities are divided up, with some 
preparing sandwiches, others fixing the 
liquid refreshment, and _ still others ar- 
ranging for transportation if that hap- 
pens to be necessary. 

But the third classification is the one 
we're most interested in right now. It’s 
the “Picnic Party” at which you are the 
sole hostess, and for which plans are 
made just as for any other kind of in- 
vitational party. 

Three things will help to make your 
picnic party a success: Good, simple 
food and plenty of it. A congenial crowd 

summer is no time for boredom or 
squabbles. And some kind of planned 
entertainment, so the picnickers won't be 
sitting around twiddling their thumbs and 
wishing they had a good book to read. 

If you’re giving a back-vard picnic, it’s 
easy enough to set up one of the portable 
grills and serve any number of fasci- 
nating things. Be sure the grill is placed 
in some protected spot so it won't be 
kicked over by a frisky foot. In some 
public picnic grounds, outdoor fireplaces 
may be found. But in case these are not 
vailable, an improvised fireplace may be 
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made easily. Build two walls parallel to 
each other with stones, or dig a ditch 
deep enough to hold a fire. Light a good 
fire and let it burn down until it is a 
mass of coals. 

In the back yard you can set up a 
lemonade “bar,” using a packing case 
covered with a checkered tablecloth. In 
the picnic park you can throw a length 
of gay oilcloth across a rustic table. Ask 
two or three friends to help in serving, 
as the hostess should be free to mingle 
with her guests and not be tied down to 
one spot. Bottled cola drinks are always 
a hit, of course, but if you want to sup- 
plement them, here’s a recipe for a good 
drink to serve in quantities at little cost. 

Pink Lemonade: One gallon of lem- 
onade, or any other beverage, is sixteen 
measuring cupfuls, but it will serve twen- 
ty-five easily, provided there are not too 
many “seconds” and if small paper cups 
are used. One-fourth cup of juice to three- 
fourths cup of water—or ginger ale for 
zing and sparkle—makes the perfect com- 
bination. To make a gallon of fruit punch, 
the standard proportions are: 4 cups 
fruit juice; 12 cups water (or half water 
and half ginger ale); 2 cups sugar. In 
fruit drinks, it’s best to boil your sugar 
and water into a smooth “simple syrup.” 

Honey, which combines delightfully 
with citrus fruit juices, may be substituted 
for sugar, and since it has such concen- 
trated sweetness, only half as much honey 
as sugar is needed. This is also true if 
you substitute white corn syrup. 

Now for the “pink” part. For the four 
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cups of fruit juice, use one No, 2 can (2 
cups) of grapefruit or pineapple juice 
and one cup of fresh lemon juice (less ex- 
pensive and requires less sweetening than 
all fresh lemon juice) and one cup of red 
raspberry or loganberry juice to give the 
color. Or you may use all canned, bottled, 
or fresh juices, just adding enough pure 
vegetable coloring to tint the mixture a 
luscious pink. 

Bean Salad: A)though potato salad is 
traditional picnic fare, variety is nice, 
How about a lima or kidney bean salad 
for a change? It’s inexpensive, a cinch to 
make, keeps well, packs easily, and since 
there's nothing to get wilted or soggy, 
can be put together the day before. Here’s 
a recipe for six servings. 
amount in proportion to the number of 
guests—double it for twelve to fifteen, 
triple it for eighteen to twenty, and so on. 
Or if the beans don’t appeal to you, sub- 
stitute 2 cups of cooked, cold macaroni. 

The recipe: Pour the contents of a 
No. 2 can of kidney or lima beans (2 
cups) into a colander or wire strainer, 
and run hot water over the beans for a 
few seconds to remove the sauce. Drain 
well. Combine with: 4% cup chopped 
celery; 2 tablespoons minced onion or 
chopped chives; 6 small sweet pickles or 
gherkins, chopped; 1 teaspoon salt; % cup 
Russian dressing (mayonnaise and _to- 
mato catsup). 

Mix all together and set away in the 
refrigerator to chill. Then, just before 
picnic time, pack the salad firmly into 
individual paper cups—the kind with the 
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Increase the 





fitted tops if you can 
find them. In order to 
save the bother of tak- 
ing (and washing!) 
metal forks and spoons, ~ 
get a supply of the 
small, disposable wood- 
en or cardboard ones 
which are sold in the 
five-and-ten-cent stores 
and in the party decora- 
tion sections of depart- 
ment stores. 

Main Attraction: 
With meat so_ high, 
why not extend it with 
cheese to make a deli- 
cious, substantial sand- 
wich filling? The fol- 
lowing spread is very 
versatile, as it can be 
used in sandwiches to 
be eaten cold or toasted. 
This amount makes six 
generous sandwich fill- 
ings and may be in- 
creased according to 
the crowd: 4 cup Amer- 
ican cheese (4% pound) ; 
2 tablespoons mayon- 
naise; % cup canned 
corned beef (4-ounce 
can). 

Cut cheese into tiny 
slivers; add the mayonnaise gradually, 
creaming well, then the finely shredded 
corned beef—and if you happen to have 
some sweet, sour, or bread-and-butter 
pickles, a quarter cup, chopped fine, will 
add a lot of zip and zest. Blend the mix- 
ture until fairly smooth and then pack 
into a carton or covered refrigerator dish 
for easy handling. When it’s time for 
“eats,” cut or break open lengthwise long 
hot-dog buns and spread a heaping table- 





Good games keep things moving 
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Beanbag Bull’s-Eye is not too strenuous after a picnic lunch 


spoon of the filling in each. Since there 
is mayonnaise in the spread, no butter is 
needed. If you have a fire or grill, each 
person can attach the bun to a long- 
handled stick and toast it over the coals. 
The cheese will melt and make a deii- 
cious goo of the filling. 

Wieners, sandwiches, and marshmal- 
lows can be toasted over the coals too, 
but the real treat in this kind of outdoor 
cookery is roasting potatoes and corn. 
Take one medium-sized potato and one or 
two ears of corn for each person. Wrap 
the potatoes in green leaves, bury them 
in the red-hot embers, and roast until 
they can be pierced easily with a fork or 
a pointed stick—about twenty to thirty 
minutes. Leave the inner husks on the 
ears of corn and roast them in the same 
manner. 

Desserts: It’s downright silly to fix 
up fancy desserts for a picnic lunch. Un- 
less you have the proper containers, ice 
cream turns into a soupy mess, and cakes 
and pies often come out the worse for 
wear. So the answer is fresh fruit and 
cookies. Watermelon is a wonderful 
stand-by, of course! 


While some picnics romp along their 
merry way without much direction, the 
smart hostess who is giving an honest-to- 
goodness picnic party always plans some 
kind of entertainment to keep things mov- 
ing. A few guests, naturally, will want to 
loll in the shade or sunshine, and never 
lift a finger except to reach for a second 
helping of food. But the rest will clamor 


for action and the ex- 
citement of competitive 
outdoor games. Here 
are a few suggestions 
which may help you 
with your party plans. 
Notice that some are ac- 
tive, while others can 
be played during a rest 
period after a swim or 
a hearty lunch. 

Slap Jack: All the 
players except one stand 
in a circle, clasping 
hands. One player runs 
around the outside of 
the circle and tags an- 
other player as he runs. 
The one tagged immed- 
iately leaves his place 
and runs in the opposite 
direction. The object of 
each runner is to get 
back first to the vacant 
place. Whoever  suc- 
ceeds remains in that 
place, the one left be- 
coming the next runner. 

Animal Buff: One 
player is blindfolded, 
and stands in the center 
of a ring with a cane or 
stick in his hand. The 
other players dance 
around him in a circle until he taps the 
ground three times with the stick, when 
they must stand still. The blindfolded 
player points to one with his stick and 
commands him to make a_ noise like 
some animal such as a cat, dog, cow, 
donkey, duck, or parrot, and then he tries 
to guess the name of the player giving 
the imitation. If the guess is correct, they 
change places. If wrong, the game goes 
on with the same blindfolded player in 
the center. Players should try to disguise 
their natural voices when giving the imi- 
tation as the idea, of course, is to keep the 
center player from guessing who they 
really are. 

Ring a Peg: This can be played in 

(Continued on page 48) 





Pink lemonade makes it a party 
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by GRACE TURNER 


Here’s a teen-ager who’s really 
got her start in art. It all 


began on a snowy night... 


HERE’S an up-and-coming teen-age artist to keep your 

eyes on in the next few years. She’s New York’s Florence 

Smith—just turned eighteen, shy, slim, blond, pretty, and 
a winner this year in two important national art competitions. 
Graduated last February from Washington Irving High School, 
Florence planned to go to art school this fall. The problem 
was, how to save enough for tuition out of the money she 
earned winters as a neighborhood baby sitter, and summers 
as a junior counselor in the camp for children run by her father 
and mother. 

Tuition isn’t a problem any more. Florence not only has 
started building a reputation for herself as one of the most 
promising artists of the teen-age generation; she is also “in the 
money.” First off, in a national art contest for high-school 
students which is sponsored by “Scholastic Magazine,” Florence 
won one of the $100 awards “Collier’s” gives to a selected 
number of top contestants, and incidentally, had her competing 
water-color street scene hung in the Pittsburgh Art Galleries. 

Even bigger and better things were in store for her, how- 
ever. In the National 1945-1946 Harry Doehla Art Competition 
for high-school students, she pulled down the biggest plum of 
|—the first prize, consisting of a four years’ scholarship to the 
it school of her choice. Florence’s triumph over 50,000 young 


contestants from forty States is proof that a girl’s dreams can 
come true—if she puts the right push behind them and takes 
advantage of her opportunities. 

To Florence, the voice of opportunity was that of her teacher, 
Miss Clara Whitney, who urged the students in her classes to 
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enter, and to do their best in the Harry Doehla competition. 

“I hope some of you will be prize winners and do credit to 
the school. I am sure that we have plenty of good talent 
among the students in this group,” Miss Whitney told them. 

A crazy, beautiful hope shot up in Florence’s mind. She 
knew that Miss Whitney certainly included her when she spoke 
of “good talent.” Moreover, even one of the small prizes would 
help to see her through the art education she wanted to earn 
for herself. The prizes came to $10,000 in all. For the first 
three national winners they were: a four years’, a two years’, 
and a one year scholarship. In addition there was a handsome 
number of $100, $50, and $25 Savings Bonds for State-wide 
winners. 

The competition would probably be stiff, Florence thought. 
But why let the fear of big competition scare you off? Why not 
try and why not hope? You couldn't lose anything, and you 
might win! Yet the announcement last spring that she had 
been voted national First Prize Winner came as a breath-taking 
surprise—the most wonderful thing that had ever happened 
to her. 

Florence’s winning design, done in tempera paint, shows an 
18th century dandy and his lady entering their carriage on a 
snowy night. In the judgment of the three famous artists who 
headed the award jury, Florence’s entry showed the greatest 
originality and overflowed with something that art authorities 
call “atmosphere.” 

“I can’t explain why I chose that design,” Florence says 
thoughtfully. “I was painting at night—I often do that. And 
when I looked out the window it was snowing. The next thing 
I knew, I was doing the night, the snow, the carriage, the 
lady in full skirts and veiled hat, (Continued on page 35) 
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It’s a Perfect Snap 
(Continued from page 10) 


boy and girl, attending daily any of the high- 
school grades from the ninth to the twelfth, 
in a public, parochial, or preparatory school, 
is eligible to submit prints. The prints don’t 
have to be big, salon type enlargements. Any 
picture taken by an eligible student—even if 
developed and printed by a commercial 
photofinisher—is suitable for,entry. There’s 
a chance to win a first, second, or third prize 
of $100, $50, or $30 in each of four 
classes: scenes and still-life studies; pictures 
of adults, children, and babies; pictures of 
recreation or any spare-time activity; and 
pictures of occupations and people at work. 

Shortly after the 1946 contest was an- 
nounced on March 1, the first entries started 
to come in. Then scores, hundreds, thou- 
sands of snapshots poured in before the May 
15 closing date. Students from every State 
took pictures of their friends, families, pets, 
the places they visited and the things that 
interested them—and many found themselves 
among the finalists. 

Take the case of Clarice Davis, for in- 
stance. This modest and attractive junior at 
Mont Pleasant High School in Schenectady, 
New York, has a merry twinkle in her eye, 
and a fine sense of what is pictorially inter- 
esting. Her first camera, an inexpensive 
candid type, was a present when she was 
graduated from grammar school in 1943. 
And since that date, whenever film has been 
available a camera has rarely been far from 
her side. 

“A person can never tell when something 
is going to pop,” she says. “So I always try 
to be prepared.” 

And she was prepared during a visit to 
Akron, Ohio, last winter. Here’s what she 
says about the origin of her Third Prize 
Winner, “Fire’s Icing,” which you can see 
on page 10. 

“I was staying in the Y.W.C.A. at the time 
and could look down on the burning build- 
ing. I started taking pictures from the ‘Y’ 
window at daybreak. But as film was rather 
scarce, I conserved it until later in the day, 
as I saw that ice was forming over every- 
thing that was touched by the spray. When 
I went as near as I was allowed, the spray of 
water froze over my clothes, making them 
look as though they were covered with silver 
sequins.” 

Clarice’s picture was made at 1/100 sec- 
ond at £/4.5 on Verichrome film. The film 
was developed commercially and then en- 
larged by her father. When the print ar- 
rived at contest headquarters, Clarice’s 
picture and entry blank were checked for 
details and assigned a number. Then, along 
with all other photographs in the same class, 
her print was taken to New York for judging. 

There, in the Trustees’ Room of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, the board of judges, 
including Kate Smith, celebrated radio star 
and amateur photographer; Milton Caniff, 
creator of the comic strip, “Terry and the 
Pirates”; and Kenneth W. Williams, Direc- 
tor of the Eastman Kodak Company’s pho- 
tographic studios, met to decide on the prize 
winners. 

It was from that room—which only the 
judges were permitted to enter—that Clarice’s 
picture finally emerged as a major prize 
winner. 

Behind each of the 
course, there’s a story. 
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prize winners, of 
Bill Marder’s First 


Prize snapshot of the tractor in the sand, was 
made in March at Brighton Beach, Brooklyn. 
He was wandering along the beach looking 
for picture possibilities when he spotted the 
tractor at work. 

“The lines of the furrows and the motion 
of the tractor fascinated me,” Bill reports. 
“So I adjusted my exposure and speed to 
capture the motion and snapped the picture.” 
This fine snapshot, made at 1/50 second at 
f/11, was developed and enlarged in his own 
darkroom. 

George Burns Photography 





Evan Richards’ snap of a snow-covered 
horse and wagon took two big prizes 


The story behind Wayne Kong Saiget’s 
graceful study of gulls in flight is another 
interesting one. This Chinese boy took his 
prize-winning photograph on the docks of an 
Oregon canning factory where he was work- 
ing during his vacation last summer. By 
throwing strings of salmon eggs into the air, 
he attracted some forty or fifty gulls, and 
then stood, alert, about five feet from the 
post, to take the picture. It was through his 
brother—an aerial photographer with the 
Seventh Air Force—that Wayne became in- 
terested in photography, and now it’s his 
only hobby. He wants to study deeper into 
the color field. 

Gerard Piccentino, fifteen year old student 
at Samuel Gompers Vocational High School 
in the Bronx, New York, also found his Third 
Prize winning snap of the little twin girls 
while looking for good picture material. 
Gerard’s the kind of camera fan who knows 
the value of high shutter speeds to stop ac- 
tion in the subject, so when he spotted these 
youngsters walking with their aunt, he made 
a quick adjustment to set his shutter at 1/150 
of a second and his lens at f/11 and was all 
ready for picture taking! 

We wish there was space to reproduce 
here the beautiful prize-winning snow scene 
snapped by Jacqueline Cook at a favorite 
spot of hers near Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Ohio 
didn’t have much snow last winter, but there 
was enough to tempt Jacqueline and her dad 
into a trip to the Falls one sunny, wintry day. 
As she remembers the details, she used a 
1/100 second exposure at £/16 with a yellow 
filter. “Jackie” entered her snapshot in the 
contest; she reached her eighteenth birthday 
on June 2; on June 12 she was graduated 
from John R. Buchtel High School in Akron; 
and on June 14 she received her Third Prize 


check. 


“Golly,” she said, “these last two weeks 
have been the most exciting of my life!” 

They were exciting, too, for V. Keith Simms 
of Roanoke, Virginia, whose excellent picture 
of the duck, “Hoiman,” won him a $50 Sec- 
ond Prize in Class III. Keith, just turned 
eighteen, was one of the most prolific entrants 
in the National High School Photographic 
Awards, as well as one of the best. He’s held 
a private pilot’s license for the past two 
years, and has great fun combining flying 
and photography. 

“Hoiman” was a holiday present to his 
best girl, he says, and the duck looked so 
curious, waddling around the yard, that he 
couldn't resist snapping him. For the picture 
he used an exposure of 1/295 second at £/8 
on Super-XX film. The snapshot was made 
with a 3% x 44% Series B. Graflex. 

But the Grand Prize Winner, made by 
Evan Richards, probably has the best story 
of all behind it. Evan is one of those fellows 
who really goes in for things in an all-out 
way. A former Boy Scout, his first hobby 
was electric trains, but before he lost interest 
in trains he bought a secondhand 1A Fold- 
ing Kodak for $13. Then he became inter- 
ested in model-plane building, and turned 
out more than sixty scale models for training 
purposes in the armed forces during the war. 

“My prize-winning picture,” says Evan, 
“was made during the Christmas holidays. 
Mother wanted some pictures of the snow- 
covered evergreens in front of the house, so 
I went outdoors just as the snow-covered 
horse and delivery wagon came down the 
street. It seemed to me that the horse and 
wagon looked photogenic, and I took the 
picture at 1/25 second at f/11, so that the 
snowflakes would blur and register on the 
film.” 

On the day that Evan received his prize, 
his dad brought him home from school to 
listen to Kate Smith’s regular noon broad- 
cast. “Congratulations, Evan Richards,” said 
Kate Smith—and although she didn’t know it, 
the horse and wagon featured in the prize- 
winning snapshot almost got in on the an- 
nouncement too, for at that moment Evan 
looked out the window and saw the same 
horse and wagon in almost exactly the same 
spot. “It was just like the movies,” Evan 
reports. 


HAT’S the way most of the other win- 

ners have been feeling, too. In fact, the 
chances are that it’s just the way boys and 
girls who win next year’s National High 
School Photographic Awards will be feeling 
as well. Because this big national picture- 
taking competition will be conducted again 
in 1947. 

Early next spring you'll be seeing the con- 
test announcements, complete with rules and 
regulations, on your school bulletin boards, 
in your magazines, and in the newspapers. 
Although the dates and details aren’t ready 
for publication yet, it’s none too soon for you 
to start snapping at prize-winning prospects, 
for any pictures you take from now on will be 
eligible for next year’s contest. So if you're 
interested in photography, keep your eye 
peeled and your camera loaded. Even if 
you ve never looked into the finder of a plain 
Brownie camera, it’s not too late to get busy. 
In fact, you've many a month of grace ahead 
—and as good a chance as the next one to 
take a prize-winning snapshot. Remember, 
you can’t win more than one prize (unless 
you win the Grand Prize) but you can sub- 
mit as many entries as you like! 

THE END 
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_—— Snapshots are fun to take .. . fun‘to 
show ... even more fun to share 

















Your friends get a thrill out of seeing the pictures you 
take. Summer snapshots are fun to show and share. 
When winter comes, you'll have a full album to remind 
you of sunny days again. 

And making pictures is so easy. All you do is center 
your subject in the view-finder—and “click.” You find 
yourself getting swell snapshots right from the start 
when you use Kodak Verichrome Film. You press the 
button—it does the rest . . . Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 


—in the familiar yellow box ZA 






The Jiffy is one of many fine cameras 
in the Kodak family Simple to use, and 
/easy to carry. Has reflector finder for 
pictures from waist level. Smartly styled 
case. Makes album-size snapshots. Sup- 
plies are now limited, but more are on 
the way. Keep in touch with your 
Kodak dealer. 
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Present-day Prineess 


(Continued from page 15) 


enter thoughtfully into everything they do; to 
know the fun of working with their hands; 
to love nature and to live close to it. 

Learning to love nature wasn’t hard at 
Royal Lodge, in Windsor Great Park, the 
lovely country house where the princesses 
spent so many of their childhood days. There 
was the girls’ own flower garden in which 
they did all the work themselves—planting, 
cultivating, weeding, and rolling the brick- 
edged paths. There was the pleasant play- 
house down at the end of the lawn, where 
the sun peeped through the checked curtains 
at the bowl marked “dog” under the little 
kitchen table. There were the collies and 
corgis and even two fawns to play with, not 
to mention the fascinating aviary, complete 
with fifteen blue budgereegahs. And scarcely 
an afternoon went by but what there'd be 
exciting lessons in riding and driving with 
the colonel in the hussars who taught both 
girls to be prize-winning horsewomen. 

Another thing that’s definitely always un- 
der the heading of fun for Margaret Rose 
is music. Often she sits down to play a two- 
piano duet with Elizabeth, and the two girls 
are apt to spend a sizable part of their pocket 
money on records. They like to listen to the 
hit tunes as they come over the wireless in 
the family living room, too—and yes, they're 
Johnny Desmond fans. Once, during the 
war, they went with the Queen to a con- 
cert where Sergeant Johnny was singing 
with the Glenn Miller band, and sent up an 
enthusiastic royal request for him to croon 
“Long Ago and Far Away.” 

Perhaps best of all, though, Margaret Rose 
loves dramatics. Two years ago, as a special 
treat on her father’s birthday, she went to 
see “Arsenic and Old Lace” at a West End 
theater. That was her first appearance at an 
evening performance of a play, and now that 
she’s fifteen she’s beginning to be seen oft 
and on at the London theater with her sister, 
a lady - in - waiting, and a party of young 
people. But in years gone by she and Eliza- 
beth—like you and your sister—spent many a 
rainy afternoon dressing up in long, swishy 
skirts, acting out stories for a family audi- 
ence. Lately they've been having a hand in 
producing and acting in the big Christmas 
entertainment of the royal household. In 
last year’s performance—a pantomime called 
“Old Mother Red Riding Boots’—Princess 
Margaret Rose was quite the hit of the 
show as she sang “Swinging on a Star,” 
and, dressed in the costume of a Gay Nineties 
schoolgirl, did a brisk solo tap dance. But 
stardom didn’t go to her head and, with her 
sister, she went out of her way to look after 
less gifted members of the cast, comforting 
one little actress who had stage fright, sug- 
gesting a prettier costume for another. 

As a matter of fact, both the princesses 
can get along well with people, and find 
the palace walls no barrier to knowing all 
kinds. They have plenty of real friends of 
their own ages, too—some of whom they’ve 
met through the Girl Guides. Elizabeth is a 
Sea Ranger, and Margaret, who started out 
as a Brownie, is now a patrol leader in the 
First Buckingham Palace Guide Company. 
She’s been to camp, where she pitched in 
enthusiastically with the cooking and the 
washing up and, good swimmer that she is, 
has passed her lifesaving tests. 

At the beginning of the war it was decided 
that the royal family should remain in Eng- 
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land, sharing the perils of the blitz with their 
fellow countrymen, but when Buckingham 
Palace was bombed, the princesses—like mil- 
lions of other London young people—were 
evacuated to the comparative safety of the 
country. There—since she was too young to 
follow in Elizabeth’s footsteps and drive for 
the ATS—Margaret stayed, knitting and gar- 
dening and sacrificing for victory like any 
good English girl. Like the rest of her family, 
she lived on regular, limited wartime food 
rations, too. That explains why her birth- 
day cake has been an eggless, unfrosted 
affair for more years than she cares to 
remember, and why her most cherished 
present, on England’s third wartime Christ- 
mas, was a pair of wizened oranges! 

Margaret Rose has her own coat of arms 
now, charged with the Thistle and Tudor 
Rose, and her name is beginning to appear 
more and more in the royal round of events 
listed in the Court Calendar. We read of her 
visit to Parliament, perhaps; of her speech 
before a youth group in Scotland; or a meet- 
ing of a welfare league of which she’s presi- 
dent. Or here in the “London Times” is 
mention of her appearance—always escorted, 
of course, by an older person—at an art ex- 
hibition, a garden party for veterans, the 
wedding of a friend, or a concert. 

But for all these social activities and official 
responsibilities, a peek into the closet of the 
younger princess reveals a small and simple 
wardrobe, for clothes are still tightly rationed 
in postwar England, and even a princess 
must count her coupons. But, there’s enough 
—some simple evening dresses for dances and 
theater parties; and a few tailored suits, 





“What high hopes I had for High School! 
...and here I've only turned down three 


"9 


dates for the Prom! 


handed down from Elizabeth but fine for 
official daytime appearances. And here are 
the tweed skirts and sweaters and_ stout 
walking shoes in which the younger prin- 
happiest. Make-up? British girls 
don’t think much about that—or “dating” 
either—until they finish school, and anyway, 
Margaret Rose’s nice English complexion 
and lovely natural coloring don’t need arti- 
ficial enhancing. As for jewelry, she wears 
only an add-a-pearl necklace, to which her 
father contributes one bead on each birthday. 

This month—on August 21st to be exact— 
there'll be sixteen beads on that necklace, 
and Margaret Rose will be deluged with a 
shoal of birthday greetings postmarked all 
over the globe. For with all her everyday 


cess IS 


ways, we must remember that she’s the sec- 
ond most important girl in the British Em- 
pire, standing next to her sister in line of suc- 
cession to the throne. For loyal British sub- 
jects everywhere she and her family represent 
something secure and intangible, beyond 
political power, stretching back into the 
misty beginnings of English history, and 
standing tor normal English family life at its 
very best. Into this scheme of things Mar- 
garet Rose fits with friendliness and intelli- 
gence. The King has often said that this 
younger daughter of his could “persuade 
the pearl to come out of the oyster,” and 
hardened newspapermen say that she has a 
charm and naturalness before a_ whirring 
camera which Hollywood stars may well 
envy. But with all her charming lighthearted- 
ness, Margaret Rose, like Princess Elizabeth 
and young people everywhere, wants to do 
her utmost to build a better world. 

There’s no reason why Princess Margaret 
can’t go to college, but whether or not she'll 
choose to do so isn’t known yet. Whatever 
happens, it is known that she’s being pre- 
pared in the best, most sensible way to play 
a gracetul, serious, grown-up role in the 
history of her country. 

THE END 


Game. Set. Match! 


(Continued from page 20) 


never knew when she was beaten—which 
was very seldom until her game itself began 
to slow up. It didn’t matter whether Molla 
was playing a match or a casual game. She 
made it fun because she always tried to win 
and kept all the players up to the scratch. 

This “will to win” calmness, patience, con- 
centration on how to win that I write of as 
temperament is only a part of it. No one can 
win all the time, unless she is a Suzanne 
Lenglen, and so far there has only been one 
Suzanne in the history of women’s tennis. 
Winning and losing tennis matches are akin 
in one respect—both are tests af character 
and discipline. Most people think it is easier 
to be a good winner than a good loser. I 
don’t agree. To win gracefully, without giv- 
ing any appearance of gloating, of too obvi- 
ous jubilation, of superiority, is the most 
endearing charm of a champion; and yet it is 
not easy to curb the excitement of victory in 
a match that is important to the winner. 


a. 2. BUDGE, whose temperament 
in all respects was perfect, was one of 
the best winners I have ever known. He al- 
ways gave full credit to his opponent, always 
gave the impression that he felt he had had 
the “breaks” at the right time, or that he had 
been lucky to have hit his best game at the 
right time—and when he lost, he never 
alibied. It is a great temptation to excuse a 
defeat, and yet it is the most useless and 
harmful kind of sop to throw to one’s vanity. 
It can’t win a match already lost and it acts 
like a boomerang against the player who 
alibies. A match is usually lost because of 
weakness, which, if corrected, is a lesson 
leading to victory. When these weaknesses 
simply serve as an excuse for defeat they are 
a serious obstacle. 

No one, player or spectator, has any sym- 
pathy for an alibi. If a player is off form or 
ill and loses for those reasons, it is obvious. 
If he is beaten by a superior player, that is 
obvious too. It isn’t necessary to explain. But 
it is important to the enjoyment of playing 
tennis, whether in tournaments or just for 
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fun, to have the good will of fellow players 
and spectators. A hostile gallery can break a 
player’s concentration through the atmos- 
phere it creates, and an unfriendly opponent 
can make a match drudgery instead of fun. 
To lose with a smile and give willing credit 
to an opponent is as quick a way of making 
friends in the tennis world as I know 

Playing any game is more fun if you're 
good at it. To be good at tennis demands 
two things—concentration and “headwork”— 
and they go hand in hand. I know of no 
better way to avoid being upset or distracted 
by noise or people, when you're playing a 
match, than to have a plan for winning and 
keep your mind on it. Rene Lacoste, the 
French Davis Cup player and winner of the 
Wimbledon and the American championships 
many years ago, kept a record of all his 
opponents—their strength and weaknesses. 
Before a match he would figure out a plan of 
ittack or defense, and nothing seemed to 
swerve him from it. The press and his team- 
mates called him “The Crocodile,” because 
his expression never varied and it was im- 
possible to rattle him. You could almost see 
his brain working—outmaneuvering an oppo- 
nent, striking at his weaknesses, mechanical 
or temperamental. If an opponent liked 
speed, Lacoste fed him slow, tantalizing 
shots; if he was slow, Lacoste kept the ball 
deep, low, and widely angled; if he was 
impatient, Lacoste kept the ball in play, took 
few chances, and let his opponent make the 
mistakes. 

“Headwork” is strategy and tactics, and 
these two things are not the same. Strategy 
is the plan; tactics is the method of carrying 
out the plan. 


T IS not good strategy continually to play 

the weak stroke of an opponent, for it 
is likely that the stroke will improve with 
constant use. Much the best plan is to play 
two or three shots to the strongest stroke, 
then switch to the weak one which, unpre- 
pared and unused, may falter. Nor is it good 
strategy to hit always from corner to corner, 
to make an opponent run. Some _ players 
have more difficulty hitting the ball close to 
their bodies than they do when on the run. 

There are certain things to remember when 
planning a match: 

1. If an opponent likes to hit the ball at 
waist or shoulder height, keep the ball low 
und deep. 

2. If she runs easily from side to side of 
the court, vary the deep shots with the short 
ones, and don’t forget that one of the 
hardest shots to return is the short cross-court 
that brings the opponent from the base line 
to the service court, and leaves one side of 
her court open to a passing shot. 

3. Vary the speed of your shots to break 
\our opponent’s timing. 

1. Never change a winning game; always 
change a losing game. 

The more you study tennis and the games 
of the people you play, the more fun it will 
be. And the more interested you become in 
what you do with the ball, the sooner you 
will be winning your camp or club tourna- 
ments—and who knows, perhaps even bigger 
ones, 

THE END 





A CORRECTION 


The “Viewmaster’” listed in Teen Shop Talk in our 
June issue should have been listed Sawyer Viewmas- 
ter, although it 1s sold and distributed through East- 
san Kodak stores. 
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Atak Wa ve: 


I's 99 in the shade, but the gang's going to 
town and it’s every hamburger for himself! If 
you're making like an Indian, better watch 
out for that topknot. Your hair may not blis- 
ter but itll burn, ducky. Keep it under cover 
or put a few drops of oil on your hairbrush for 
that shining look. 


T ake it easy. You'll get there faster if the 
legwork’s smooth. With most of you out in the 
open, you can't afford a shaggy-dog look and 
see-worthy legs are a cinch when you de-fuzz 
them weekly. Then try shining your leg make- 
up with a chamois cloth and you'll really run 





Look Lovely, Angel”, a beauty-wise 
bulletin with all the news angles on 
beauty and grooming, is yours for the 
asking. Write to Arrid, Dept. 881, 53 
Park Place, New York 8, New York. And 
remember that weather or no, you can 
keep right on being a dainty morsel, 
thanks to Arrid, the deodorant 
won't let perspiration stain cheat you 
of glamour and keeps you a sweet-meat! 
IMPROVEO POSTWAR® 


NEW, 


39¢ Plus tax Gp) px 10¢ and 59¢ 


Arrid 


WAI Postwar Arrid packages have a star above the price. 


away with the floor show! 


Shirts are being worn in 
or out this season, but 
blowing your own horn 
is a sour note. If you 
yearn to win friends and 
make beaux, learn to say 
pretty things about other 
people. You'll be sur- 
prised how quickly com. 
pliments return, 
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Call for Janie 

New Caste, PENNSYLVANIA: I have just 
finished reading Sally Steps In, The Miste- 
rious Stranger, and A Penny For Your 
Thoughts. I want to tell you that I thought 
they were all interesting. I have only one 
complaint to make and that is that we don’t 
have enough stories. 

I quite agree with Martha Jean Bailey, who 
says on A Penny For Your Thoughts page 
that she would like a column on exercise, 
diet, and health. 

Please have more about Clover Creek’s 
Betty Lee, and also more about Pat Downing. 
I think it would be nice if Pat’s friend, 
Janie, would have an exciting adventure and 
we could read Janie’s letters to Pat Downing. 
I think a lot of girls would agree with me. 

I am fourteen years old and a freshie in 
Ben Franklin Junior High School. I have 
been taking this magazine for six months 
and think it is strictly super! 

ROSEMARIE BLAISE 


The World You Want 
Brooktyn, New York: I enjoyed your June 
issue immensely. The stories were “on the 
beam” and held my interest to the very end. 

I am writing this letter for one special 
reason. That’s to compliment you on The 
World You Want. This article struck home 
with me, because in my high school, Fort 
Hamilton, we have had some discussions on 
this topic. Recently we turned the title 
around and had several speakers talk on the 
subject of “What the World Wants Of 
Youth.” It gave us the opportunity to realize 
how much youth has to do with world plan- 


ning. I would like to suggest that we also 
hold a conference on this subject for all 
students. 


Thanks again for a swell mag, that takes 
in both the light and serious side of life, and 
combines them perfectly. 

RutH KorsNnes 


Butterball Fashions 
Dayton, Onto: I think your stories of career 
girls are swell. Please keep them up. But 
I'm a butterball and would like very much 
to have more butterball fashions, and hints 
to make us look slimmer. 

Miriam Stoopt 


Storybook Dolls 
Evmuurst, ILuinois: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN Gin for a year now and it 
has always been tops with me, but in the 
June issue I read Little Bo-Peep Pays Off, 
and in my opinion it is now the A-1 magazine 
of the year. 


As a hobby I collect Storybook Dolls and 
to have a swell article tell the who, when, 
where, and why about them was wonderful. 

I also enjoyed Clover Creek and stories of 
Lucy Ellen, and the beauty tips are swell. 

Patsy WEESE 


Long Hair 

Cuirton, Texas: I received my first copy of 
THe AMERICAN Girv this morning and after 
reading A Penny For Your Thoughts I de- 
cided to voice my opinion of the magazine. 
Personally I think it is a swell one. I partic- 
ularly like the tips for teens all through the 
magazine. 

How about some tips for long-haired girls 
who want to keep their tresses? Short hair 
is the style, but we don’t want to part with 
our long hair. Just think how long it took 
to get this “stuff.” 

I'm really satisfied with THe AMERICAN 
Gm . I’m glad it is for non-Scouts as well as 
Scouts, or some of us would be left out. 

ANNA Woop 


Tennis 
DorCHESTER, MAssacuusetts: I have just 
finished reading your June issue of THE 


AMERICAN GIRL. 

For some time I have been interested in 
tennis but have just batted a few balls 
around. I have settled down now and have 
been asking the boy next door how to play. 
Was I glad when I saw your article Lets 
Talk Tennis. I hope you will print some 
more about tennis; how to lob, volley, etc.; 
more also about the scoring in detail. 

I am a First Class Scout and some of the 
girls in my troop do not receive your maga- 
zine, so I can share mine with them. 

ANNE MyYREN 


We Travel Around 
HANWELL, ENGLAND: I am taking the oppor- 
tunity to write to you in appreciation of a 
wonderful and enjoyable magazine. 

My American pen friend, Carolyn Dooly, 
subscribed to THe AMERICAN Gir- and sent 
it to me as a birthday present. I really do 
think that was sweet of her. It is a super 
magazine. There is so much for teen-agers 
which our magazines lack. Here in England 
we have none to compare with yours, and I 
am certainly glad to receive it. 

I have had four issues so far and have 
thoroughly enjoyed Speaking of Movies, A 
Penny For Your Thoughts, and Clover Creek. 

I did not see the magazine as it was last 
year, but by all of the letters sent to you, I 
understand it has changed. The covers are 
beautiful, especially March’s issue with Gale 
Storm as cover girl. 


When I finish reading them, my friends 
eagerly ask to borrow my copies, so they 
travel around quite a bit. 

I have found some useful hints in the dress 
fashions. Over here we are restricted with 
coupons so we have to make the dresses we 
need. 

The Scout articles are very interesting as 
I have been a Girl Guide myself. 

Epna RIMMER 


Mariner 
WasuincTon, D. C.: I have been taking THE 
AMERICAN Girt for five years and ! was real 
glad to see it grow up, though I do think the 
younger girls got gypped. 

I enjoyed the article in June about The 
World You Want, because I think we should 
all start thinking about what kind of world 
we want and what we're going to do about it. 

I am sixteen (almost seventeen) and am a 
Girl Scout Mariner. We have lots of fun and 
go sailing as often as possible. For ten days 
in the summer we have a sailing camp on 
Chesapeake Bay. I went last year and am 
looking forward to going this year. 

I and all the other Mariners would like to 
see more about the Mariners in THE AMERI- 
cAN Gir, but aside from that it’s a super 
mag. 

MarjorigE HERDE 


She Is a “‘Her’’ 

QUEENS VILLAGE, NEw York: I’m writing on 
the same subject one of your other readers 
wrote about. I also love cats and would like 
some stories on them. We have a cat and we 
all love her very much. Her name is Pennies. 
She came to us about three years ago this 
summer. As you may have noticed, she is a 
her and we have had about twenty-six kit- 
tens in all. 

My sister, mother, and I all belong to the 
same troop—4-206. My mother is the Leader 
and my sister and I are both Second Class 
Scouts. 

Joan SEHRIG 


More Stories 
HACKETTsTowN, New Jersey: I have taken 
THE AMERICAN Girt for almost a year. I 
think it’s a wonderful magazine, only there 
should be more stories. The girls in my troop 
agree with me. It would be nice if you 
would have fashions for the younger girls. I 
enjoyed Clover Creek very much and wish 
you would have more about Betty Lee. I like 
A Penny For Your Thoughts and Sophisti- 
cated Miss. I love Chesley Kahmann’s stories 
and I wish you would have more. Mrs. 
Kahmann lives in our town. I think it would 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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be very nice if you had horses and dogs on 
your covers. I’m just crazy about them. 
JANET WooLF 


Sighing Over Fashions 
Oak Park, ILuinots: I just wanted te let you 
know how much I enjoy your magazine. THE 
AMERICAN Girv is the first magazine I’ve 
ever subscribed to and I’m glad I chose it. 
Clover Creek was tops and Sally Steps In 
seems to be just as good. I enjoyed Pat 
Downing’s letters and Sophisticated Miss. 
You keep me sighing over some of the dresses, 
play suits, etc., you advertise. All of my 
friends agree that it’s a swell magazine. I 
noticed that one of the girls thought that it 
was too old but I disagree. I am not quite 
twelve but I still enjoy the beauty tips. 
Please don’t change it. 
Joan HALLForD 


Biography and Art 
PLAINvViIEW, NEBRASKA: [ have taken THE 
AMERICAN Gir for eighteen months and it 
is my favorite magazine. 

There have been many improvements in 
it, but there is one thing about the magazine 
that I don’t like. The stories are too short 
and many of them aren’t interesting. Let's 
have more stories about Dilsey Mercer, Em 
Deneen and Kip O'Malley, Bobo Wither- 
spoon, Bushy and Lofty, Butch and Elly, and 
some good, exciting mystery stories that keep 
you on the edge of your chair. 

In the old magazine there were articles 
about the lives of famous people; how about 
having more of these? 

I am interested in art and designing and 
would appreciate an article about it. 

I am fifteen years old and a_ sopho- 
more in the Plainview high school. 

ROSEANN EXHRHARDT 


Would-be Scout 
StraATForD, Iowa: Although I don’t belong 
to any Girl Scout troop, I like the Girl Scout 
articles anyway. I would like very much to 
belong to a Scout troop, but there is none 
in so small a town as Stratford. 

Don’t listen to the younger girls who say 
there are too many fashion and beauty ar- 
ticles. There are just enough. How about 
another mystery story? And something about 
interior decorating and librarians? I am 
almost fourteen years old and I'll be a sopho- 
more when school starts in the fall. 

I started taking THe AMERICAN Gir six 
months ago and like it immensely. I like 
very much to read A Penny For, Your 
Thoughts. Thanks for a wonderful magazine. 

ROMONA ANDERSON 


A “Younger Girl’ 
GREENWOOD, SouTH CAROLINA: I am writing 
to tell you how very, very much I disagree 
with Hariett T. Provine’s letter in the June 
issue. In saying that the younger girls don’t 
enjoy your magazine any more she is quite 
mistaken. Being a “younger girl” myself I 
can easily say this. It seems that the middle 
section she suggested is really what you have 
now in the whole magazine—things of interest 
to both the younger and the older girls. 

I have only taken THE AMERICAN Girt for 
a short time and when I found out what a 
grand magazine it is, I was ashamed not to 
have subscribed long ago. 
I have been a girl Scout for over a year 
and plan to go to camp this summer. 
Mary DupLey STEER 
THE END 
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TRUE = FALSE : 


Lack of pep is natural 
on “certain days” 


of the month! 


TRUE— But it’s nothing to brood 
about if you’re minus some of your 
usual pep and zip on those few days. 
Just take it a little easier! 

You'll find the answer to this and 
other questions about “those days” 
in “Growing Up and Liking It.” 







Every girl should read this won- 
derful, new, illustrated booklet on the 
how and why of menstruation! 


It’s chock-full of smooth tips on 
good looks, health, and comfort. 

Modess will send you your FREE 
copy—if you mail the coupon below! 


TRUE ~ FALSE ? 


it’s impossible to stay dainty 
on “‘certain days”’ 


You'll know how false that is—when 
you discover luxurious Modess with 


the fine triple-proved deodorant! 

"Cause Modess is the downy, soft 
napkin—that keeps you dainty as a 
rosebud! Try it and see! 


ink eile Send for your FREE copy! 


Name 


Martha Steele, Personal Products Corp. 

Box 351-E, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me, in plain wrapper, a FREE copy of 
“Growing Up and Liking It.” 





Address 





City 

















by CARL 


ACK SMITH, the lad with the clear, 
floating tenor, and one of Majestic’s top 
recording artists, has created quite a 
stir among the fans. And with all the 

emphasis these days on lush, throaty bari- 
tones, Jack’s friendly, smile-in-the-voice style 
comes as a pleasant diversion. 

Relaxing during a break in rehearsal for 
the “Jack Smith Show” (Mondays through 
Fridays, CBS, 7:15 p.at. EDT) Jack told me 
the story of his career. “It all began,” he 
recalled, “during my senior year in Holly- 
wood High School. I was president of the 
Glee Club and with two other friends in 
the club, formed a trio. Nights, we would sit 
in the Cocoanut Grove of the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles, listening to one of the 
top trios of the day, the Rhythm Boys. We 
were crazy about them—Bing Crosby, Harry 
Barris, and Al Rinker. We copied their style 
and when they left the Grove we auditioned 
as replacements. We must have had a lot of 
nerve then, but it paid off. We got the job— 
our first—at seventy-five dollars a week. We 
were there for about a year, singing ac night 
and going to school in the daytime.” 

After graduation, Jack and his partners, 
calling themselves the Ambassadors, decided 
they'd stay together, and when their engage- 
ment at the Grove ended they auditioned 
successfully for Phil Harris. “We were to go 
East with the band on a six weeks’ tour,” 
Jack laughed, “and we ended up staying two 
years.” After leaving the Harris band, the 
Ambassadors joined Kate Smith and were 
with her for five years. Later they did radio 
shows with Eddie Cantor, Ray Bloch, the 
Hit Paraders on the Lucky Strike hour, the 
Swing Fourteen on the Philip Morris pro- 
gram, and starred on the “Frank Fay Show.” 

Jack came into his own as a soloist doing 
a Latin-American the “Family 
Hour.” Conductor Al Goodman had sched- 
uled “Blen! Blen! Blen!” and in one of those 
last-minute rehearsal changes Jack was asked 
to do the vocal. “I had been singing in the 
chorus, so I jumped at the chance,” Jack 
said. “I wouldn’t have cared if the song had 
been Japanese! It was a I was after. 
All I knew were fragments of high-school 
Spanish, which hardly helped. But it came 
off pretty well, I guess. I was asked to repeat, 
and pretty soon launched into other Latin- 
American songs.” Then came more and more 
solo spots, until Jack emerged, last year, as 
one of radio’s busiest singers. 

Jack has always been interested in aviation 
and hopes that some day soon he'll find time 
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to get his pilot’s license. During the war he 
served as an instructor with the New York 
School of Aircraft Instruments. “I taught five 
days a week,” he told me, “so I seldom got a 
chance to rehearse properly for my shows.” 

Jack Smith Fan Clubs have sprung up all 
over the country and his fan mail is well over 
the thousand-a-week mark. “One of the 
things I appreciate most about my fans,” said 
Jack, “is that their letters are intelligent and 
interesting. It’s a pleasant change from the 
‘swooner approach.” From one of his most 
ardent fans, however, he never receives any 
mail. He’s Jack’s cocker spaniel and answers 
to the name “Buff.” “No matter where or 
how I travel,” Jack declared, “Buff always 
goes along.” 


DISK DATA 


Popular 

How Cute Can You Be?.. . Something Old, 
Something New ... Jack Smith. . . Majestic 
7182B ... The genial tenor turns out one of 
his best recordings to date. Jack is ably 
assisted by the DeMarco Sisters, who do 
some solid ensemble work on “How Cute 
Can You Be?” The orchestra, led by Earl 
Sheldon, does a nice job accentuating the 
high spots. The reverse is a simple, pleasant 
tune with a rhythm background featuring 
Tony Mottola on the guitar. 

Seems Like Old Times . . . Warsaw Con- 
certo... Art Mooney and his Orchestra . . . 
Vogue R711... A very listenable presenta- 
tion of these two popular melodies, the first 
of which is rather reminiscent of “It’s Been 
So Long.” Vogue records, incidentally, have 
come up with something new. Sealed in the 
record and covering its entire surface is a 
color picture, portraying an artist’s impres- 
sion of the song. The records are unbreak- 
able and eliminate nearly all surface noise. 

These Foolish Things . . They Say It’s 
Wonderful . . . Bing Crosby Decca 
18829 B. . . . These numbers are done with 
that excellent taste which is so typical of 
Crosby. His interpretations always have the 
polish and elegance which assure a satisfying 
performance. In “These Foolish Things” 
Bing is given a sensitive and responsive ac- 
companiment by the John Scott Trotter 
Orchestra, with soft strings and woodwinds 
predominating. On the other side an orches- 
tra directed by Jay Blackton supports Bing 
with an equally smooth and finished setting. 

Shoo-Fly Pie and Apple Pan Dowdy... 
1 Don’t Know Enough About You... Johnny 
Desmond . . . Victor 20-1861-B . . . Accord- 


ing to this one, “Shoo-Fly Pie and apple pan- 
dowdy makes the sun come up,” which is 
something I can’t vouch for. But I can vouch 
for some sprightly singing by Johnny, plus 
distinctive backing by the Russ Case Orches- 
tra and Chorus on both sides. The tunes 
have rhythm and drive and are more suited 
to Johnny’s voice than slower love ballads. 


New Trends 

Strange Feeling . . . 22 Steps From the 
Corner . . . Johnny Bothwell and his orches- 
tra .. . Signature 15020-A . . . The original 
and dynamic treatment of the Ellington- 
Strayhorn tune “Strange Feeling” makes this 
recording a milestone in the development of 
jazz. With rare skill and artistry, arranger 
Paul Villepigue makes consistent use of dis- 
sonant harmonies, in combination with the 
more familiar harmonic structure of jazz, 
throughout the arrangement. Before any 
legitimate claim can be made for jazz as an 
art form, a break must be made from the 
formula in which it is now held static. Jazz 
must be developed and expanded to include 
the dissonances which too long have been 
the harmonic language of our serious modern 
composers only. It is heartening to hear such 
a recording as “Strange Feeling,” for it is 
one of the few steps which have been taken 
in this direction. In addition you'll hear 
some solid sax work by Johnny, and excellent 
singing of the unusual lyrics by Claire Hogan 
and David Lambert’s Vocalists. The other 
side i¢ a good jump tune, in conventional 
style for the most part. Listen especially for 
the background to trumpet and sax solos. 


Classical 

Beethoven: “Sonata No. 7 in C Minor” for 
violin and piano . . . Columbia Album MM- 
604. This brilliant work is given an especially 
warm and sensitive interpretation by violinist 
Isaac Stern and pianist Alexander Zakin. The 
first movement, allegro con brio, begins with 
a theme that is later used, transposed to the 
major, in the opening of the Eighth Sym- 
phony. As a whole the movement is sturdy 
and forthright. The second movement, adagio 
cantabile, is a charming, songlike duet for 
the two instruments. The third movement, 
marked allegro, is really a scherzo. The 
middle section is in canon form, in which 
the melody is begun by one instrument and 
taken up a bar later by the other. It is ex- 
citing and heady music. The finale, also 
marked allegro, brings the sonata to a dra- 
matic conclusion. Both Mr. Stern and Mr. 
Zakin play superbly. 

Aaron Copland: An orchestral suite from 
the Martha Graham ballet “Appalachian 
Spring,” recorded by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky. Victor Album DM 1046. Mr. 
Copland has extracted an excellent concert 
piece from the score he composed for Mar- 
tha Graham’s ballet. Since the action of the 
ballet concerns itself with a pioneer cele- 
bration in spring, the music often suggests 
an atmosphere of folk song, square dances, 
and country fiddlers. Mr. Copland handles 
the strings with skill. They sound full and 
rich, instead of being lost in a welter of 
sound as is often the case in modern 
music. Divided into eight sections, the music 
is played without interruption. It is spirited 
and tender by turns, and is played cleanly 
and with intelligence by the orchestra. The 
music has been awarded the 1945 Pulitzer 
Prize for music, and the Music Critics Circle 
of New York Award for the outstanding 
theatrical composition of the 1944-45 season. 

THE END 
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Lighted Lantern 


Continued from page 7 
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him by her sharpness. As the shadows 
deepened around the circle of firelight and 
the water gleamed palely in the gathering 
dusk, she suddenly felt she couldn’t stand 
the beach and the fire and Willy gazing 
soulfully at Alida one minute longer. Relent- 
lessly she collected the wet bathing suits 
and covered the fire with sand. But getting 
home wasn’t easy. The tide was out, which 
meant poling. Then, when they were half- 
way home, the wind dropped. Impatiently, 
Ellen went up to stand in front of the mast 
to catch the first glimpse of home. The boat 
rounded the point and there it was; the boat- 
house and the dock and the distant, lighted 
windows. BUT WHERE WAS THE 
LANTERN? 

“Willy!” Ellen cried out, struggling with 
an unnamed fear. “There’s no light on the 
dock!” 

“Gee, you're right,” Willy agreed soberly. 

“Maybe Robert forgot,” Alida suggested. 

The cousins shook their heads. Never in 
all their lives had Robert forgotten that 
welcoming light. 

It was Alida who found the note that 
Grandmother had propped against the cop- 
per bowl of zinnias. 

“You read it,” Ellen begged. 

It was very short. Robert had appendi- 
citis and Grandmother had gone with Mary 
to take him to the hospital. At the end 
Grandmother had written, “Don’t worry.” 


Don't worry! Ellen and Willy stared help- 
lessly at each. other. They had forgotten 
Alida. Ellen kept repeating over and over, 
“Oh, Willy, just this morning I was so horrid 
to him!” 

How could she have been unkind to Rob- 
ert? All her life she'd loved him next to 
Grandmother. The first time she’d run away 
from her nurse, it had been straight to Rob- 
ert’s outstretched arms, and he'd taken her 
into the warm sweet stable and held her up 
to rub the soft noses of the horses. 

And there had been other days. Days, 
days, days. Whole years of days. Suppose 
Robert’s days were ended now? 

She pushed open the door blindly and sat 
down on the front step. She hardly no- 
ticed when Alida joined her. 

“{ suppose you'd like me to go home,” 
Alida suggested in a strained voice, “now 
that you're so worried.” 

“Perhaps you'd better,” Ellen said indiffer- 
ently. Let Alida go back to her chauffeur 
and her maids in uniform. If it hadn’t been 
for Alida... 

A strange sound broke her train of thought. 
Good heavens, Alida was crying! 

“Why, Alida!” Ellen gasped. 

Alida scarcely noticed. “You're so lucky,” 
she sobbed. “And you won't let me share a 
bit of it. 
Taylor, with all you’ve got!” 

“All I've got?” Ellen repeated in bewil- 
derment. 

“Yes,” Alida cried passionately. “Your 
grandmother and Mary and Robert; all lov- 
ing you every single minute.” 

In a flash Ellen saw that it was true. She 


You're just bone selfish, Ellen 





swallowed in a daze. But she hadn’t time to 
think about all that because Alida was going 
on in a strangled voice. “Do you think one 
single maid in our whole house would make 
a darling, funny can—just because she loved 
me?” 

“No, I suppose not,” Ellen said humbly. 

Alida ignored her. “People are real here. 
Willy is. real. Your grandmother is so real 
that she can work in the garden in a funny 
old skirt without caring what anyone thinks.” 

She broke oft abruptly, and Ellen saw that 
her eyes were gazing far off into space... 

The headlights of a car flashed around the 
curve; then Grandmother and Mary were 
coming up the path to the porch. 

Next moment everyone was talking at 
once, till Grandmother said in that wonder- 
ful reassuring voice of hers, “Just a straight 
appendix. No need to worry.” 

“He fretted something awful because he 
couldn't light that lantern for you children,” 
Mary told them, laughing and weeping at 
the same time. 

Ellen turned away, her face working. 
Robert had always done so much for her; 
Robert and Mary. Both of them had lighted 
lanterns for her, Ellen. Her heart knew it in 
that moment. 

Then she remembered Alida, standing for- 
lornly by herself. She linked her arm in 
Alida’s and drew her inside the magic circle. 

“Alida’s staying for the rest of the sum- 
mer,” she announced. 

It was really funny to watch the silly 
expression spread across Willy’s face. 

“Goon,” Ellen murmured happily. 

THE END 


















AMERICA’S 4imer BICYCLE 


The American Girl 


Rage oer 


Botekcinck i Saks 


Out tu frout with a 
ROADMASTER 


OU’RE OUT in front of the crowd—in 

more ways than one—when you ride 
Roadmaster, “America’s Finer Bicycle”... 
You’re on a bicycle that’s leading the field 
in style, beauty, speed, strength of frame and 
reputation for all that’s desirable. 


Today’s youth leaders point the way by pre- 
ferring Roadmaster...Don’t you want to be 
up front, too? Then see the Road- 
masterat your dealer's! Rideit,try 
it and you won't be satisfied until 
you own one. Order yours now, 
for delivery when it’s your turn. 


THE CLEVELAND WELDING CO. 


West 117th Street & Berea Road « Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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Sea Shell 







COSTUME JEWELRY 


Make beautiful pins, ear- 
rings and novelties from 
sea shells. We can furnish 
you with all shells and 
supplies, with instructions. 
New illustrated catalog 
sent free on request. 


Tropical 
SHELL CO. 
Sarasota Pla. 
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DELUXE SET OMLY $10.45 
OTHERS AS LOW AS $1.49 


Archery is not only 
the most thrilling of 
all sports, it developes 
posture, poise, and 
grace as well... Look 
for Ben Pearson arch- 
ery tackle at better 
sporting goods and 
department stores. 
You will be surprised 
to see how easily you 
can afford beautiful 
bows and arrows. 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS EZ 





Miams ARCHERY 
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Miss Teen Shop Talk, your 
store explorer, presents 
her favorite finds of the 


month. None costs over 83 


Introducing ‘‘Tub-ums‘‘—quilted, 
washable, calico bedslippers 
made by A. H. Bailey in all ( 
colors; small, medium, and 
large sizes. Just $1.49, case 
included, at Gimbel’s, New York i 
City; Bulloc’.’s, Los Angeles 





— 

Vitamin capsules take on glamour when you — 

carry them in Volupte’s quaint, gold metal 

pillbox! Useful for stamps, too, it’s yours for ~ 

one round dollar at John Wanamaker ™~ ) 
in Philadelphia; Davison-Paxton in Atlanta / 
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Pick it in lush peach, maize, 
red, chartreuse, blue, gray, 
or white, and wear it 
clear round the year! This 


washable, loosely knit sweater, 


by Regina Knit Sportswear, 
is $3 at the May Co., 
Los Angeles; Kresge’s, 
Newark, New Jersey 





Striving for that neat, well-dressed 

look? A pair of trim, American-made 

leather gloves will boost your cause along. 
London tan is the color; $2.75, the price; and 
R. H. Macy in New York City is the store. 
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Here’s the cutest tomcat in town. He’s made | 
of brown, red, or green leather, has gold | 
eyes, and a genuine fur tail. A 
Nunday Creation, this pin costs | 

$1, plus 20% Federal tax, 

at Marshall Field, Chicago; 


a 
thy Gimbel’s, New York City 





pit ! 


You make a neat, secure pack- 
age in a jiffy —with this new, 
crystal-clear tape. It's strong and 
quick to use; comes off the roll 
without a tussle; sticks instantly. 
Use no water — just press on. 


THE CRYSTAL-CLEAR 
TRANSPARENT TAPE 


100” for 10¢ 
300” for 25¢ 


The eyeglasses have it—a 

novel, suede cheater case by 

Lapelle Originals. In bright 

shades, with various designs, 

and $1.25 at Perkins <a Also look for 
Taypit Write-On 


Shearer, Colorado Springs | / | “a and a wide va 
\ / riety of Taypit 
ift-Wrop tapes 
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A good gift or party prize 
INTERNATIONAL PLASTIC CORPORATION 


wy / is this giant red Penciltainer 10 Pork Ploce, Morristown, N. J. 
* pn >. =e 








with five real pencils inside. 
United China Relief, 1790 
Broadway, New York City 19, 
Nea sells the whole thing for 30c 
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Trim up an apron, a sweater, a nightie, a / 
pillowslip—or cleverly camouflage the worn : q* 
spots—with hot-iron appliques of Walt Disney | 
characters. Pluto, Thumper, Bambi, & 
and all your other favorites stand } nei m 9] Ke- f- LITE 
two inches high, are color fast, / ( ° 







and stick on through thick and : +? f ; BICYCLE LIGHT 
thin. You'll find them at ( Pa G. Ts 
Provides brilliant light for 
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Woolworth’s for ten cents -~ 4 a L 
S \S A j ~ se 
» \ head and tail lamps at rid- 
“\ \ 


(CU a K | ing speeds, good light at a 


wa 


walk—free of cost! Steady, 
dependable light without 
old-time battery bother. No 
dimming. No blow-outs! Be 
first in your crowd with 


Make-A-Lite! \\ 2 
Automatic voltage control 


generator prevents blowing C) Easy TO 

of bulbs at high speed. Sep INSTALL 

orate circuits for head and 

tail lamps prevent damage Get yours TODAY ot 

of one from offecting the your bicycle, sporting 
| other. Head and tail lamp goods or hardware 

bulbs interchangeable store 
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by TONIT LAWRENCE 
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Please order items direct from stores named ana mention The 
American Girl. Prices quoted are accurate as of July Ist 
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CENTENNIAL SUMMER—With 
the background of Jerome 
Kern's music, this picture un- 
folds a tender romance involv- 
ing Cornel Wilde, Jeanne Crain, 
Linda Darnell, and Bill Eythe. 
Costumes and views of 1876 
Philadelphia are in gorgeous 
technicolor. Besides hearing 
favorite Kern tunes, you will 
shed a secret tear and let your 
heart beat a little faster as 
you watch the story develop. 





MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE—Mas- 
querading as the Duc de Chan- 
dre, greatest swordsman in all 
of France, Bob Hope no sooner 
gets out of one jam than he is in 
another. At the eleventh hour 
Patrick Knowles (who plays the 
real duke) appears to set things 
to rights. The Spanish princess 
is played by Marjorie Reynolds. 
If you have weak ribs, tape ‘em 
well before you go to see this 
picture. It's a@ real tickler. 


BOY'S RANCH—A picture based 
on the true story of a ranch in 
Texas where underprivileged 
boys find a new start and new 
happiness in life. Starring and 
strutting his stuff is Butch Jen- 
kins, your old favorite. Seems 
his life’s ambition is to win a 
pair of spurs, and he finally 
achieves it by riding on a horse 
. . . backward. The stellar cast 
includes James Craig, Sharon 
McManus, and Dorothy Patrick. 





HOME SWEET HOMICIDE—You 
never saw so many juveniles 
involved in a murder mystery. 
There is Peggy Ann Garner, 
Connie Marshall, Barbara Whit- 
ing, Anthony Sydes, and others 
to boot. Lyn Bari and Randy 
Scott furnish the adult chills. 
Though the story background is 
grim, this is a very funny pic- 
ture, so leave your smelling 
salts at home when you go, 
and prepare for a good laugh. 





Speaking of MOVIES 


by 
TAMARA ANDREEVA 


% To bring Bangkok of 1862 to life for 
ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM, 20th 
Century-Fox spent all of $300,000 and over 
a year in research. Studio carpenters built 
sixty-seven exteriors and thirty-four interiors, 
all in the lavish Oriental style of the period. 
The Temple of the Emerald Buddha, the 
Palace of Women, the dungeons, banquet 
hall, and the king’s bedchamber were among 
these. Ten thousand dollars was spent in 
duplicating the royal barge, but the original 
barge—studded with real jewels—cost at least 
a hundred times that amount. 


%* Did you know that before Bing Crosby be- 
came a super crooner he was a pickle-factory 
worker, a lumberjack, reporter, janitor, truck 
driver, and mailman? 


% A two weeks old burro, Tuffy, hired by 
Columbia to kick and kick, and destroy most 
of the furniture on the set, just wouldn't 
co-operate. So the prop department hired 
another mule—old and mean and experienced 
at kicking over the traces. Watching the 
expert kick a bunch of egg crates to pieces, 
Tuffy caught on and got down to work. 


% Just because a pet pup ate all the frosting 
off a wedding cake needed for a camera 
close-up, the filming of a certain million- 
dollar picture had to be held up! Yes, it 
really happened. The name of the culprit is 
Tibbie—Bette Davis’ Scotty. And the name 
of the movie is DECEPTION, a vehicle 
starring Miss Davis and Paul Henreid. 


% When eight year old Pattie Brady gave a 
lifelike imitation of a good cry, director 
James Kern said, “Wonderful! Frankly, I 
didn’t think you could do it.” “Oh,” an- 
swered Miss Brady, “It wasn’t hard. I just 
thought how awful it would have been if I 
couldn’t cry when you told me to do it.” 


% Curtis Bernhardt, who directs Joan Craw- 
ford and Van Heflin in the forthcoming 
Warner Brothers psychological drama, THE 
SECRET, is trying a psychological trick on 
the stars. To make them feel absolutly at 
home on the set, he asked that each of them 
bring some personal article to help decorate 
the room. So, in the lake lodge setting, you 
can spot Crawford’s own rag rug and Van 
Heflin’s copper cauldron near the fireplace. 


% In the last takes for the PERSONALITY 
KID, Columbia decided to use a duck—a live 
duck that was supposed to climb a six-rung 
ladder. The rehearsals went off without a 
hitch. But in the real act, Mr. Duck just 
stuck on the first rung, turned to the cam- 
eras like a real human ham and went into a 
monologue. “A-quack-qua-a-aaa,” he kept 
saying. The cameras went grinding hope- 
fully along, but after some twenty thousand 
feet the director shoved the duck up to the 
top rung, had it photographed there. It cost 
the studio a pretty penny. 

THE END 
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She’s Going Places! 
(Continued from page 23) 


and her squire in tight pants and tall hat.” 

Florence is the only artist in her family. 
Her father, a former teacher, runs a children’s 
camp in Maine, where he is ably assisted by 
her mother. They have no bent for art them- 
selves, but they both admire Florence’s abil- 
ity and encourage her plans to be an artist 
specializing in fashion illustration. Florence’s 
two younger brothers think the whole art 
business is a goofy streak in an otherwise 
swell sister. They can’t see why a girl 
wants to pack her paints in a canoe on a 
nice summer day in Maine, and paddle off 
down the lake to paint all by herself for 
hours on end. But that’s what Florence loves. 

“I like to paint better than anything else 
in the world,” she says. “But it doesn’t hurt 
my feelings when my brothers laugh at me. 
I'm used to it. Why, if I had listened to 
them, I wouldn’t have entered my painting 
in the competition. They said it hadn't a 
chance. They tease me about other things, 
too. For instance, they pretend my cooking’s 
dreadful. But sometimes when Mother and 
Father have to be away for a few days and 
I make the kinds of cakes and pies my 
brothers like, I notice they eat them all up.” 

Besides being a competent young person 
in the kitchen, Florence is a super-duper 
wizard with needle and thread and has even 
taken a fling at original design. 

“I designed my own senior prom dress,” 
she says. “It has a lace bodice with white 
roses around the neck, a full skirt with a 
center panel of lace like the bodice, and 
panniers caught on each side with the white 
roses, Mother had to help me fit it and get 
the hem even, for the skirt is yards and 
yards around. 

“It’s lots of fun to make your own clothes,” 
she goes on. “That way you get the things 
you want—like the fuchsia suit I made with a 
bustle affair in the back, or the gray one 
with wing sleeves and navy-blue buttons all 
the way up the jacket to the neck.” 

There are other things Florence does well, 
too, like dancing, swimming, and sailing a 
boat. Come winter, you can see her many a 
late afternoon, swooping around the ice in a 
pair of slacks and a red sweater, in New 
York City’s Madison Square Garden. 

Friends, sports, parties—all these things 
are important to Florence. But painting is 
like a permanent fever in her heart and mind 
and fingers. When she’s in New York, ‘you 
are apt to find her doing a sketch of a 
picturesque, hidden-away street in Green- 
wich Village or hunched down over her 
drawing paper on a bench in the Battery. 
She’s dangled her long, slender legs over a 
railing, to catch in black and white the 
atmosphere of a fine old mansion. She’s 
haunted the boathouses along the Hudson 
River. And all the while she’s been filling 
her sketchbook. with faces and figures—quick 
cameos of life in 1946. 

“I like to do landscapes best,” she says. 
“But I like lots of people in them. Besides 
pen and ink, I use water color and tempera. 
Sut I got my first oil paints as a graduation 
present from my art teacher. I guess she 
wanted to make sure I’d get somewhere with 
my painting!” 

So keep your eyes on Florence Smith. All 
indications are that she’s really going places. 
In fact, she’s on her way right now! 


THE END 


The American Girl 














“PROMPTEST KID IN TOWN--WHEN 
THEY'RE HAVING 7-UP #” 


The sharp boys and girls never 
stall around when there’s a bot- 
tle of 7-Up in the offing, That's 
because 7-Up tastes so swell... 
clear and clean... full of lively 
sparkle. Just the thing to quench 
your summer thirst. So enjoy a 


“fresh up” with 7-Up often. 


LIKE 7.7 y, 
you AEs tay 


Copyright 1946 by 
The Seven-Up Compcny 








HERE'S an exception to every rule, 
they Say, and stargazing, although a 
“fair-weather friend,” is one which 
will stay with you all your life, in every 
season, in city or country, in whatever 
part of the world you may travel, the 
friendship deepening and growing with 
the years. A clear sky is really the only 
equipment you need for this hobby. 
Astronomy is a friend easy to cultivate. 
The best way to start is to have someone 
introduce you to a few stars, and from 
these your circle of stellar acquaintances 
will widen quickly. Girl Scouts are lucky 
on this score, for among your leaders, 
your camp counselors, members of your 
troop, or your campmiates, surely you 
will find one who can introduce you to 
one star or constellation, at least, that 
she knows. Maybe a book on stars, or 
one of the monthly star charts which ap- 
pear in several magazines, and in many 
books and encyclopedias, will give you 
your start. 
I must confess that I had never really 
looked at the stars until, at Girl Scout 
Camp Lone Tree in Michigan, I was 


by LOU WILLIAMS 
Author of “A Dipper Full of Stars” 
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amazed and delighted when the nature 
counselor pointed out the Big Dipper. 
To think that I could really find it! To 
think that the stars all had names! To 
realize that it looked the same to the 
Greeks before Troy as it did to me in 
Michigan so many later—that it 
was, in fact, the same stars, in the same 
group, that they had seen so long ago. 
To think that each of the tiny points of 
light which make it up is a sun, millions 
of miles away. 

I discovered that stargazing is like a 
versatile friend with many hobbies and 
enthusiasms. It can have an appeal for 
you no matter what are your chief inter- 
ests. Lore about the stars and knowledge 


years 


The Sea-Goat is tenth Zodiacal symbol 

















of them have come down to us in a rich 
heritage of all that man has thought and 
found out about the heavens. The sky 
was the intimate companion of the an- 
cients as they tended their flocks, and of 
the early American Indians, too, as they 
ranged the prairies and forests. Know- 
ing nothing of the scientific nature of the 
stars, these early peoples idly picked out 
star patterns—dippers, animals, people, 
and triangles—by drawing im- 
aginary lines from star to 
star. Soon they began to 
make up stories and legends 
around these outlines, so that 
in time the sky became an 
historical and religious pic- 
ture book. 

The science of astronomy 
began when people became 
curious about what the stars 
really are. With the develop- 
ment of the telescope it was 
found that each star in the 
sky is a giant sun—like our 
own sun, but farther away. 
Mathematical astronomers 
measured their distances and 
size, and observed the motion 
of the earth and the other planets around 
the sun. Poets began to write about the 
stars, and religion was deepened as we 
began to see the true hugeness and com- 
plexity of our universe. So today— 
whether your interest is in history, myth- 
ology, mathematics, poetry, philosophy, 
science, or simply in being in the out- 
of-doors—you will find that stargazing is 
a kindred subject to all of these interests. 


Once your counselor has introduced 
you to the Big Dipper, you can easily get 
to know many of its companions in the 
sky. Made up of seven stars (or eight, 
if you count the tiny extra star above the 
second star in the handle) it is shining, 


Scorpius—another ancient star group 
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these August evenings, high above the 
horizon a little west of north, as if it were 
hanging from a pantry shelf. One Indian 
group had a legend about the Dipper, in 
which they said that the four stars in the 
bowl were a stretcher on which a sick 
man was being carried; that the next star 
in the handle was a medicine man; the 
next, the medicine man’s wife, with the 
extra star a papoose on her back; and the 
end star in the handle Was the medicine 
man’s wife’s dog that always trotted at 
her heels. The distance between the stars 
that represent the medicine man’s wife 
and her papoose is 16,000 times the dis- 
tance from the earth to the sun, and that 
distance is 93,000,000 miles! 

The Big Dipper is a giant clock hand. 
If you watch it some night over a period 
of three or four hours, you'll see that the 
constellation as a whole appears to be 
slowly moving. Unlike a clock hand, 
though, it is on a twenty-four-hour dial, 
taking that long to complete a circle. Al- 
so, it moves in counterclockwise direction, 
and reaches each position always about 
four minutes earlier than it did on the 
preceding night. The Big Dipper clock 
hand makes this twenty-four hour rota- 
tion around the Pole Star—or North Star— 
which you can always find by continuing 
a line joining the two stars in the bow] of 
the Dipper, opposite the handle. 

If you follow the curve of the stars in 
the Dipper’s handle back, away from the 
bowl, you will come to a large, orange- 
red star, the sixth brightest in the sky, 
called Arcturus. It is part of a star for- 
mation which looks like a kite, and once 
you have found Arcturus you may be able 
to see this kite’s outline, and near it a tight 
circle forming the constellation known as 
Corona, the Crown. At this time of year 
you will also find the Summer Triangle, 
shining high and filling almost all of the 
overhead portion of the sky. It is a big 
star group, and its principal stars are 
three large ones, Vega, Deneb, and Altair. 
Vega you will recognize because of its 
blue light. After you have looked at these 
stars for several evenings you may be able 
to pick out their constellations—the Eagle 
(Aquila) with Altair; the Swan (Cygnus) 
with Deneb; and the Harp (Lyra) ‘with 
Vega. Below the Triangle is the outline 
of the small, twinkling parallelogram 
called Delphinus, the Dolphin, or Job’s 
Coffin. You will find almost all these 
names on the sky chart on page 36. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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“Only in stories do pale, listless heroines 
have appeal,” says Virginia Belmont, now 
featured in ““The Kid from Brooklyn.” 
“A gal must be lively and fun. That can’t be 
faked—to be perky you have to feel good. 
“What’s the recipe? Sleep, for one thing. 


Eight hours a night—more if you need it. 


“Exercise! I suggest you try some setting-up 


exercises—and get interested in sports. 
“Eat, and well! Three times a day. That includes 
a good breakfast. Personally, I often start 
mine off with a big bowlful of milk, fruit and 
Wheaties. They’re light but filling 
those whole wheat flakes. And good! 
All toasty brown, sweet and crisp.” 


Why don’t you try Wheaties? 


General Mills, Inc. 


“Wheati and “Breakfast of Champions” are 
registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc., 
Minncapolis, \ 
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® A Mariner Ship in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, can tell you that there’s more to the 
business of being a Mariner than taking 
pleasure cruises. In order to navigate a boat 
on the Mississippi, one needs to know the 
channel and river system, which is why these 
Seniors are making a model of their part of 
the river—from the Washington Avenue 
Bridge and coal dock down to the locks. The 
model, eight feet long, is made to scale and 
includes all the proper buoys, bridges, and 
channel markers. The Mariners work closely 
with the Sea Scouts and, at a ceremony in 
which the girls received their ratings, it was 
the boys who pinned on their new insignia. 
As part of their community service, this 
Ship has adopted a little blind girl, and 
half of each month’s dues are contributed to 
musical training for her. 


® Snack jars literally sprouted up all over 
in Suffolk, Virginia, recently, when Interme- 
diate and Brownie Scouts entered a contest 
sponsored by the National Peanut Council. 
The competition consisted of decorating a 
canister to serve as a snack jar—the first prize 
being a twenty-five dollar Victory Bond, and 
the second, one week at a Girl Scout camp, 
or its equivalent. Intermediate Joanne Chris- 
tian, of Suffolk’s Troop 3, won the first prize 
with a canister decorated in a circus motif. 
Nancy Knowles won the Brownie award, and 
both girls were taken to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Peanut Council, in Vir- 
ginia Beach, to receive their prizes. 


® How one thing can lead to another is 
illustrated in a very heart-warming way by a 
story that came our way the other day. It’s 
about seventeen singing Mariner Scouts of 
Los Angeles, who, as they learned to sing 
just for their own pleasure, worked away 
with their hands at tray favors for the chil- 
dren’s ward in the Los Angeles County Hos- 
pital. One day, came an invitation for them 
to deliver the tray favors in person and visit 
the ward. Why not sing a couple of songs 
too, they thought, and planned a stay of 
approximately twenty minutes. So successful 
was their singing that the. visit lengthened 
into a three-hour singing bee, and as the 
music drifted down the corridors of the hos- 
pital, more and more heads popped out of 
doors, requesting the girls to “Please come in 
here!” In the orthopedic ward the patients 
joined in the singing, forgetting their casts 
and weights for a time. The upshot of it all 
is that the Mariners of the good ship “Sur- 
prise” have been invited for a return engage- 
ment and also to visit the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Hollywood and the Los Angeles 
Orphans’ Home. And, aided by a father who 


Brownies look proud of the canisters 
they decorated for a snack jar contest 
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accompanies them on a guitar, they’re en- 
larging their repertoire considerably. 


® At least one of the Seniors of Troop 87 
in Detroit has found her life’s vocation 
through her troop program. As a result of a 
stimulating Hospital Aide’s course and serv- 
ice in St. Mary’s Hospital, she’s chosen to 
become a trained nurse. The girls in this 
same busy troop have just completed a 
course for Program Aides too, and make a 
big contribution to the intercultural activities 
in Detroit Girl Scouting. One of their proj- 
ects was a successful play based on Negro 
history and their special programs are always 
open to all troops in the district. They tell 
us also that eight former troop members who 
are now in college are acting as college coun- 
selors for the present members, giving real 
help to those who are uncertain what pre- 
paratory courses to take for their chosen 


fields. 


® An idea that might be copied by Girl 
Scouts everywhere was sent to us by the 
Scribe of Troop 3 of the island of Nantucket, 
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off the coast of Massachusetts. That troop, 
whose seven members are eleven and twelve 
years old, elected to earn their Troop Dra- 
matics badge, and selected the staging of a 
ceremony of some sort as one of the required 
activities. What ceremony? Well, they 
looked around them and noticed that quite a 
lot of the flags in their vicinity seemed 
service weary, so they decided to conduct a 
flag-burning ceremony in a community way. 
With the help of the local post of the Amer- 
ican Legion—whose ritual for burning un- 
serviceable flags they adapted to their use— 
the ceremony was successfully carried out. 
Would you know the proper and patriotic 
way to dispose of a worn-out American flag? 
It might be a good idea for you to look in- 
to this interesting bit of etiquette. 


® Looking for a good party suggestion? 
You'd probably have a lot of fun taking the 
idea of Mariner troop 15 of Charleston, West 
Virginia, who suggest that an international 
scavenger hunt can be very successful. Their 
party had a nautical theme, of course, includ- 
ing “life preserver” invitations and toy sail- 
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boat prizes. But the highlight of the evening came when the group 
was divided into pairs and given “sailing orders,” which demanded 
that each couple bring back tokens from as many countries as 
possible. The winning team “visited” sixteen countries and brought 
a souvenir from each one! 


® Congratulations are in order for Girl Scout Troop 44 of 
Watertown, New York, for the mother-and-daughter banquet which 
they staged so well on the occasion of their annual Court of Awards. 
A dinner for eighty people was planned, prepared, and served by the 
members of the troop, with the help of their leaders; and afterward 
a one-act play was put on. The girls organized themselves into 
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Left: Girl Scouts of Washington, D. C., packing the 
various types of food they took for their Interna- 
tional camping trip to England, Scotland, and Wales 


Center: Mariner Wing Scouts of Dobbs Ferry, New 
York, as they took off for home after a visit to Wash- 
ton, D.C. Some of them had never been in the air 


Bottom: The potato and salad committees work hard 
preparing the annual Girl Scout Court of Awards 
Mother-and-Daughter banquet in Watertown, New York 






committees and elected a chairman for each one. One 
committee prepared meat loaves, one the creamed pota- 
toes, one the salad, while another decorated the tables, 
and so on. Look at the picture at the bottom of this 
page and you'll see the potato and salad committees hard 
at work! 


®@ Imagine the gloom that descended on the Hudson 
Clipper Mariner Wing Scouts recently when the ceiling 
closed down to zero on the very day that they were to 
take off on a long anticipated flight to Washington, D. C.! 
These Debbs Ferry, New York, girls had earned the 
money for their trip to Washington by baby sitting, work- 
ing in department stores, and scrimping on sodas; and in 
addition they'd done a lot of hard boning up on the navi- 
gation and meteorology affecting the journey. In the end, 
their leader made arrangements for them to make the trip 
by train, a trip that got off to a good start when they 
were given sterling silver pins—each one a miniature plane 
—by the Eastern Airlines, with whom they'd booked their 
flight. Washington found them staying at the Commodore 
Hotel, visiting sessions of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, inspecting the embassies of foreign na- 
tions, and seeing all the sights of the city. And, best of all, 
they flew home! One of the Mariner Wings summed it up 
by saying, “We all came home very happy, very tired, and 
very broke!” Incidentally, at their high-school graduation 
exercises these Mariner Wings covered themselves with 
glory. One won a college scholarship and was voted the 
girl “having done most for the school in her four years,” 
and another was awarded a scholarship to a_ business 
school, A third member earned the prize for the highest 
Regents average for her four years in high school, and still 
another Mariner walked off with a prize for her essay on 
the atom bomb. To say their troop leader is proud of 
her girls is putting it mildly. 


® Here’s more news about the Girl Scout troop of 
Washington, D. C., who sailed for England to camp with 
the various types of Guides in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. The first American Girl Scout troop to visit a 
foreign country as a unit, they were presented with an 
American flag and a Girl Scout flag at a bon voyage party 
given in their honor at Girl Scout National Headquarters 
the day before they sailed. A group of New York Senior 
Scouts made the presentation in the name of all the Girl 
Scouts in the United States. This plucky troop, which 
earned a great part of the expenses for this trip, has some 
thrilling experiences in store—not the least of which, for 
two of its members, will be attending the first Inter- 
national gathering of Girl Scouts and Girl Guides to take 
place since the war. The encampment, which will be held at the 
World Chalet in Adelboden, Switzerland, will be attended by two 
Scouts or Guides from every country that can arrange the transpor- 
tation. Plans for the itinerary of the Washington troop are being 
completed in England, and we will bring you further reports of 
their trip as we hear them. 


Each month, ‘All Over the Map’ will bring you news of outstanding things 
being done by Girl Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans afoot, or 
has recently undertaken any especially interesting project, write and tell us 
all the details (send photographs if you have them) so that we can pass 
the news on in these columns. 
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HE SUMMER of 1946 is a mixed-up 

kind of time. We are all looking for- 

ward to having fun this first peace- 
time summer, and yet we can’t help being 
troubled by many serious problems. It 
seems that the war is over, and yet there is 
no real peace. But anyway, vacation time is 
here at last! Long, wonderful! days in which 
to loll on the beach, learn to paddle a canoe 
at camp, or just laze at home with a new 
book. A recent survey shows that reading 
ranks next to sports as the most popular 
teen-age pastime. Here are some books to 
add to your vacation pleasure—and one, at 
least, to encourage a little serious thinking 
about one of the grave problems of the 


times. 
Rainbow Classics. Edited by 

May Lamberton’ Becker. The 
World Publishing Company, $1.00 each. 
Have any of you younger readers thought 
about starting a library of your very own? 
When you love a book, do you want to own 
it so that you may read and reread it whenever 
you wish? The World Publishing Company 
has just published six immortal favorites in 
their new Rainbow Classics, edited by May 
Lamberton Becker, children’s book editor of 
the “New York Herald Tribune.” These books 
are bound in similar style with different col- 
ors and designs, appropriate to the stories in 
the individual books. Mrs. Becker has writ- 
ten a delightful introduction to each volume, 
telling something of the author’s life and 
how the book came to be written. The first 
titles include “Heidi,” “Hans Brinker,” “The 
King of the Golden River,” “A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses,” “Black Beauty,” and “Robin 
Hood.” They are all attractively and appro- 
priately illustrated. Why not drop a hint at 
birthdays and other gift times, and start a li- 
brary of your own with these books, which 


you will be glad to have always. 
Going On Sixteen. By Berry 
Cavanna. The Westminster Press, 
$2.00. Probably almost every one of you will 
feel that you are looking in a mirror at one 
time or another while reading this book. It 
seemed to Julie—because she’ had no mother 
to give her hints about what to do at her first 
dance, and because she lived with her hard- 
working, often preoccupied father on a farm 
and so was an outsider in the close-knit 
circle of town boys and girls—that she was 
the only one who felt awkward, shy, and un- 
certain of her place in the town high school. 
She was surprised to learn later that her ex- 
periences were far from unique, and you 
yourself have no doubt shared her feelings 
many a time. It was Sonny, the beautiful 
collie pup which Julie and her father were 
raising for a well-known dog breeder, that 
saved the girl from being too lonely and un- 
happy. Julie adored Sonny and had great 
fun with him. She even shared the secret of 
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her ambition to be an artist with the engag- 
ing puppy. Would Julie have to give up the 
beloved dog so that he might become a great 
champion? Would she ever amount to any- 
thing in high-school circles? Would she 
some day become the successful artist she 
dreamed of being? Would Dick ask her for 
a date because he admired her, and not just 
because she was the girl next door? You 
won't be able to wait to find out all these 
things when you read this book about a girl 


whose problems are so like your own. 
LAN One World Or None. Edited by 

DExTER MASTERS AND KATHARINE 
Way. Whittlesley House, $1.00. If the ar- 
ticle “The World You Want” in the June 
issue of THE AMERICAN Girt set you to 
thinking of what should be ‘done about 
atomic energy, the United Nations, world 
government, etc., you will be interested in 
this report on the full meaning of the atomic 
bomb, by some of the outstanding scientists 
connected with the project as well as au- 
thorities in the political and military fields. 
Here are the facts we must face, simply 
stated by men who know what they are talk- 
ing about. Unless your bent is science, you 
may find the first four chapters, which de- 
scribe atomic energy, tough sledding—but 
you will find them interesting, nevertheless. 
You will learn what atomic fission is and 
what are its perils and its possibilities. Al- 
though the scientific, political, and military 
authorities differ in their ideas of how this 
fearful new discovery should be controlled, 
they agree that unless we can in one way or 
another stop an atomic arms race, civilization 
is doomed. We can have atomic energy 
(and the promise of all that this new force 
can mean for man is as yet only faintly dis- 
cernible) but we cannot have it in a world 
where war may come. There is no defense, 
say the scientists, and the time is short. We 
must act at once to solve this world-wide po- 
litical problem. They urge that all of us 
face our responsibilities by studying the 
facts and proposals put forth in this book, 
discussing them and acting on them, keep- 
ing informed on what is happening by ask- 
ing for reports from the National Committee 
on Atomic Information, 1621 K_ Street, 
N. W.. Washington 6, D.C., and making 
sure that our Senators and Congressmen 
realize that we are aware of the gravity of 
the problem and that its solution will require 
them to act with courage and vision upon 
the new ideas which this book shows are 


necessary. 
The Avion My Uncle Flew. By 

Cyrus Fiscuer. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, $2.50. This is a unique book. It is a 
thoroughly good story, with a mystery that 
keeps you reading without stopping, and at 
the same time it presents a painless and prac- 
tical way to gain a working knowledge of the 


French language. Johnny Littlehorn, who 
had suffered an accident to his leg, was a 
spoiled, pampered, timid young American 
who preferred to be waited on rather than 
risk pain in attempting to do anything for 
himself. On the doctor’s advice the invalid 
was sent to stay with an uncle who was 
building a remarkable new glider somewhere 
in the south of France. Johnny was resentful 
at being packed off alone to stay in a small 
French village where nobody “had ever 
learned to speak a proper language,” but he 
did want to earn the super motor bike his 
parents had promised him if he learned to 
walk again and to write a six-page letter in 
French. When a mysterious stranger he had 
met in Paris popped up in the sleepy French 
village, Johnny was plunged into so much 
excitement that he forgot to think about 
himself. If you are studying French, or 
would like to learn something about the 
language, it will be fun for you to try John- 
ny’s method; and if you like suspense, mys- 
tery, and excitement, don’t miss this story. 
Glamorous Dolly Madison. By 

ALICE Curtis DesMoNnD. Dodd, Mead 
¢& Company, $2.75. Some biographies and 
historical stories are as dead and dusty as an 
ancient mummy, while others are as fresh 
and alive as a lusty young baby. This story 
of an early American glamour girl who 
queened it over Washington society for more 
than fifty years is one of the rich and vital 
kind. Dolly Madison’s is a Cinderella story 
for, as the eldest daughter of a staid Quaker 
couple, John and Molly Payne, she seemed 
to have little chance of ever enjoying the gay 
parties, jewels, and luxurious gowns she 
craved. As a young Quaker widow she re- 
turned home to help her mother run the 
Philadelphia boardinghouse she had opened 
when John Payne’s death left his family in 
straitened circumstances. Among the well- 
known guests who delighted in Molly Payne’s 
cooking and her daughter’s beauty was Aaron 
Burr, whose courtly charm won Dolly’s heart. 
But Colonel Burr never asked the question 
for which Dolly waited, and she married his 
friend James Madison instead. First as offi- 
cial hostess for Thomas Jefferson, then as 
mistress of the President’s palace during her 
husband’s eight years in office, Dolly Madi- 
son was the beloved leader of Washington 
society. Her gowns and turbans and jewels 
were as elaborate and colorful as the most 
worldly could wish, her parties gay and 
lively. She loved everyone and adored a 
good time herself, and this was probably the 
secret of part of her charm. After Madison’s 
death, Dolly returned to Washington and 
continued to reign as a sort of dowager 
queen through many more administrations— 
even, as an impoverished, elderly widow, 
dimming the glory of the other first ladies by 
the charm of her personality. 

THE END 


July, 1946 
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Bobeo and the Banderscollop 
(Continued from page 9) 


The fire cracked, and the west darkened, 
and the moon grew brighter above Sky- 
water. 

“Would it be specktackler,” asked Bobo in 
a hushed and hopeful voice, “if I could catch 
a Blue-Spotted Banderscollop?” 

In the silence that fell, crickets chirped in 
the margin of tall grass beyond the firelight. 
Then Nobby Oliver laughed. 

“A which?” she asked. 

“A Blue-Spotted Banderscollop,” 
peated. “It’s something 
woods at night.” 

“Like malaria?” Milly wondered. 

“Shucks, no!” said Dusty. “Can’t you un- 
derstand it’s a critter?” 

“Have you ever seen one?” 
turning wide eyes on Dusty. 

“Well, no; can’t say I ever have,” Dusty 
admitted. “But it would be spectacular.’ 

“Mr. Bristle’s father told him he might 
find one, when he was a boy,” Bobo pro- 
ceeded. “That was very long ago. P’raps 
there aren’t any now. But Mr. Bristle says 
you never can tell what might be in the 
woods at night.” 

Two of the younger members of Sunrise 
looked uneasily over their shoulders at this, 
and Dusty poked up the fire. Sparks circled 
and shot upward, red against the moonlight. 

“Do you know,” she asked, “whether it’s 
the sort that likes cheese, or the sort that 
likes lollipops?” 

Bobo stared. “You mean,” she 
“you know how to catch them?” 

Milly and Tops glared at Dusty with a 
“stop-stringing-the-kid-along” expression, but 
Dusty stretched her long legs and looked 
thoughtful. 

“Some,” she reflected, “prefer bacon rind, 
and others have a singular fondness for 
raw carrots.” 

Bobo fished suddenly in her knapsack and 
drew out the green notebook in which she 
had set down so many of the pleasant and 
profitable items of life at Skywater. Frown- 
ing in the firelight, she wrote, “Chese, loly- 
pop, bacin rind,. carots,” on a page which 
was blank save for the hopeful heading, 
“Blue-spoted bandersholup.” 

“Don’t let Dusty fool you, Bobo,” Tops 
advised. “She’s talking through her hat.” 

Bobo looked at Dusty’s tousled sandy 
mop, bare of any kind of headgear, and de- 
cided that Tops didn’t make sense. Badger 
came out of her shack just then and im- 
mediately got every one singing a new 
round, so that nobody but Bobo thought 
further about Banderscollops and their diet. 

But Bobo thought long and hard about 
them. Indeed, she had cherished the hope 
of finding one from the moment she had ar- 
rived at Camp Skywater. All that had 
deterred her from trying to catch one was 
the fact that she hadn’t the slightest idea of 
how to set about it. Now she had something 
definite to go on—cheese, carrots, bacon, 
lollipops. A trip to the canteen and a very 
small amount of sel’-denial at several ap- 
propriate meals provided her with all the 
materials Dusty had mentioned. Bobo 
wrapped them carefully in waxed paper and 
stowed them in her knapsack along with her 
notebook, flashlight, compass, collection of 
stones, snail shell, oak apple, and other as- 
sorted treasures. She ran and overtook 
Dusty, who was striding toward Sunrise. 
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my bike with the 


“No wonder everybody likes to ride 
my bike. With the new Bendix Coaster 
Brake you coast longer.and stop 
quicker with a lot less pedal pressure. 

It makes bicycle riding more fun than 


ever before.” 


It’s a new kind of coaster brake ‘built 
by Bendix* leading manufacturer of 


aviation and 


automotive brakes. It’s 


simpler, lighter and has fewer parts 
to wear or get out of adjustment. 
When you order your new bike insist 
on a Bendix Coaster Brake. 


* 


* * 


Stops quicker—coasts longer * Longer life— 


trouble-free 


performance * 


Lightweight 


—easier pedaling % Simplicity of design— 
fewer parts *% Easy to put together and take 
apart * Self-aligning brake shoes * Sealed 
against dirt and water * More efficient 
braking—requires less pedal pressure and 
travel % Every brake factory tested * Made 


by the manufacturer of the famous “Morrow 
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They're camp and vacation time necessi- 
ties! And besides protecting your clothing 
and other possessions from loss, at home 
or away, you'll find Cash’s Woven Names 
just the thing for smart tricks like hair 
bows, wrist bands and others you'll think 
up. Ask your Dept. store for CASH’S, or 


write us. 


7 = Crectmat St. So. Norwalk, Conn. 
CASH Ss os Ane eles 47 Ee _ 
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NEW Christmas Cards 


Just show these gorgeous greeting cards to friends 
— others. They're easy to sell 23 -noex perience 
eeded. Charming $1 “Feature” Assortment of 21 
Christmas Cards pays you profit up to 60c. Big line, 
of smartest NAME-IMPRINTED 
Christmas Cards, low as 26 for $1. 
Amazing valves include Watercolor 
Etchings, Sparkietone, Religious, Ev- 
eryday, Gift Wraps, many other Assort- 
ments. Persona ——— f at $1 up. 
Make EXTRA Money Now! Get sam- 
ples on approval, Start now... write 


ARTISTIC CARD CO. 
707 WAY STREET, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


* Spare Time—Full Time 
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Name Imprinted Personal 
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Christmas Folders $1, our 
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gious, Everyday, Oilette, 
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Aluminum Canteen in duck case with 
an adjustable strap. Plastic screw 
cap. Holds |} quart. 13-105 — 1.75 


erybody set? LET'S GO! 








“Do you have to have—a special trap—or 
something?” Bobo inquired pantingly. 

“Eh? Hey?” said Dusty. “Trap?” 

“For the Blue-Spotted Banderscollop,” 
Bobo explained. 

Dusty stared and then grinned. “Oh, no, 
just grab ‘em with your bare hands.” 

“They—don’t bite, or anything?” Bobo 
wondered. 

“Not so far as I know,” Dusty said cauti- 
ously 

“I have the cheese and things,” Bobo 
confided. “Where would be a good place, 
do you s’pose?” 

Nobby Oliver was by now walking beside 
them, scowling. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be sure,” Dusty mused. 
“Round about, by the shore and so forth. 
But the lollipop ought to go in the deep 
woods. The lollipop variety would be the 
rarest. Much the rarest and most spectacular.” 

Bobo hurried on ahead, and Nobby kicked 
a stone out of the path. 

“Dusty, you menace,” she grumbled, “why 
do you kid the poor little one like that? 
She simply believes everything you say.” 

“Nonsense,” said Dusty. “Of course she 
knows I’m spoofing her. And if she doesn’t— 
well, something’ll come and eat up her 
cheese and stuff, and if she isn’t sure whether 
or not it was a Blue-Spotted Whooziz, so 
what? She'll have fun.” 

“I’m sure Badger wouldn’t approve of the 
screwy nature lore involved,” said Nobby. 

“If Bobo did catch a Blue-Spotted Ban- 
dersnatch,” said Dusty, “Badger would be 
the first one to be thrilled to her marrow.” 

“Dusty, you’re impossible. You're hope- 
less. You baffle me,” Nobby groaned. “Race 
you to Sunrise. There goes swim call!” 

Bobo rather carefully studied the terrain 
near her encampment with regard to placing 
her assorted lures. As they must, of course, 
be visited after dark, she decided that spots 
within easy hail of the reassuring tents of 
Sunrise would be cosier than places too far 
afield. After some deliberation, she planted 
the bacon rind on a flat stone at the water’s 
edge, the cheese in the mossy root hollow of 
an old stump, and the carrot beside a fallen 
log in a ferny dell. The lollipop, most im- 
portant bait, she carried to the foot of a 
tall pine not far from her own tent, and 
thrust its stick firmly into the ground. She 
had decided that a bright red lollipop would 
best attract the rarest and most spectacular 
of the Banderscollops, and the brilliant globe 
gleamed out like some exotic toadstool 
among the somber pine needles. 

“There!” said Bobo, and opened her note- 
book at a fresh page. After recording the 
locations of her lures, she wrote, “Observa- 
tions on the Habbits of Banderskolups.” At 
that particular point there seemed to be noth- 
ing to observe, so she clapped her book to 
and bounded off to Woodchopper’s Hut, 
where she was learning to make a candle- 
stick from cross sections of logs. “Why are 
they cross?” Bobo wondered. “Don’t they 
like being made into candlesticks?” 

Woodchopper patiently explained the na- 
ture of a cross section, but Bobo was think- 
ing of four tempting morsels in four hidden 
nooks, and was none the wiser for the lec- 
ture. The candlestick went rather badly, and 
Bobo pounded her thumb and nicked her 
finger before she was through. 

“Don’t blame the tools,” advised Wood- 
chopper. “A good workman pays attention 
to what he’s doing.” 

“I don’t blame anything,” Bobo assured 
her. “I guess I was just thinking too 
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much about a Blue-Spotted Banderscollop.” 

“Does the child play with imaginary 
gnomes, or something?” Woodchopper 
grumbled to the Larch Cove counselor. “She 
ought to be back with the Brownies, if you 
ask me.” 

But Bobo was back at Sunrise, impatiently 
awaiting the fall of night. There was time 
between campfire and Taps for her to make 
her rounds, she knew. It was, after all, a 
short circuit. She tightened her belt, pushed 
on her flashlight, and set forth. Sneakered 
feet made no sound on soft pine needles; 
the cheerful din of Sunrise encampment be- 
ginning to get ready for bed dwindled be- 
hind her. Bobo Witherspoon was alone with 
the night and a possible Blue-Spotted Ban- 
derscollop who liked bacon rind. 

For there was a ripple in the black water 
beside the flat rock, and a snapping, gulping 
sound. Bobo gulped herself, and turned the 
beam of the flashlight upon the rock. It 
shone on the glistening green back and 
golden eyes of an enormous bullfrog which 
was just polishing off the last of the bacon. 
He froze in the light, goggling stupidly. 
Bobo was so fascinated by the pulsating 
shimmer of his silver-white throat, his 
pigeon-toed front feet with their webbed 
fingers, his great red mouth which stuck 
open in his stupefaction, that she forgot her 
disappointment over the fact that he was 
not a Banderscollop. He was a frog. That 
much she did know—her notebook tomorrow 
would contain a number of “Obsevations 
on Froggs,” at any rate. 


HE hurried on to the carrot—that is, to 

where the carrot had been, for it no 
longer existed; nor did she see anything blue- 
spotted crouching among the ferns. 

The flashlight ray silently struck the 
cheese before the little people who were 
enjoying it had time to be anything but 
hypnotized. Two wood mice, their great 
black eyes looking like beads of ink above 
tremulous whiskers, stared motionless into 
the glare. They had risen on their haunches, 
tiny, pinky-gray hands spread out on white 
tummies. Bobo could have watched them 
all night—but an ominous silence at Sunrise, 
over the hill, warned her that she had better 
get back to bed. As soon as her light left 
the mice, they whisked off with a squeak and 
a scurry of little feet among the leaves. Bobo 
cast a hasty beam at the tall pine tree, at 
whose foot the red lollipop still gleamed— 
somewhat sticky with dew, but intact and 
apparently unvisited. She got to bed in 
record time, and dreamed of golden: eyes, 
and darkly rippling water, and wood mice. 

She confided her experiences with wild 
life to Dusty, next morning. Dusty’s con- 
science had perhaps given her a twinge, and 
she seemed vaguely relieved. 

“Superb!” she declared. “I knew your 
efforts would be attended with success.” 

“They were darling,” Bobo said, “but they 
weren't Banderscollops.” 

“Oh, well,” Dusty told her, “you really 
couldn’t expect to get a Banderscollop first 
shot.” 

“You mean you think I ought to keep on 
trying?” Bobo wonde.ed. 

“My child,” Dusty counseled her, “that 
should be the guiding principle of life—to 
keep on trying.’ 

They were sitting on the edges of their 
cots—Dusty rather unsuccessfully attempting 
to mend a leaky rubber boot with adhesive 
tape; Bobo with pencil in hand and a sheaf 
of papers fluttering around her. 
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“Anyway,” Bobo reflected, “I’m writing 
pages about frogs and mice for Badger.” 

Bobo was temporarily unable to renew the 
cheese and bacon, but the carrot was easily 
come by—she being conveniently among 
the Vegetarians that day. These Vegetarians 
were assigned a periodic duty of peeling 
potatoes, snapping beans, shelling peas, and 
suchlike preparation, and a merry time they 
made of it, sitting in the sun on the benches 
outside the Cook Shack, with a story or sing- 
song to make the work fly. 

“How nice to have carrots again!” Bobo 
cried appreciatively, and Milly Martin said, 
“T thought you hated ’em?” 

“I love carrots now and so do Bander- 
scollops,” she breathed hopefully. 

She baited the ferny dell at dusk, and, 
there being no campfire that evening, lay 
flat among the leaves and bracken to watch. 
Twilight deepened under the trees, and the 
moving branches shifted to show a sudden 
pattern of stars. Crickets chirped, and from 
the lake edge Bobo’s acquaintance, the bull- 
frog, demanded more bacon in a deep, re- 
sounding voice. Bobo lay as still as a stone. 
She almost thought she could feel the drowsy 
earth turn beneath her, swinging toward the 
night, carrying with it frogs and mice and 
crickets, and laughing campers, and the 
whole little world of Skywater—and possibly 


a Blue-Spotted Banderscollop, which might * 


at that very moment be creeping from its 
lair toward a tempting carrot. There was 
a rustle among the ferns, and then silence. 
Bobo dared not breathe. The leaves stirred 
again, and there was an unmistakable crisp, 
nibbling sound. Noiselessly, Bobo pressed 
the button of her flashlight—and stared into 
the transfixed eyes of a young cottontail 
rabbit, who was too surprised to do more 
than wiggle his brown nose above the half- 
tasted carrot. Spellbound in the dazzle, he 
was powerless to move. Bobo, her heart 
beating fast, made a long reach and had him 
by the scruff of the neck. He was kicking 
between her hands, and then limp and warm 
and quiet, pretending he wasn’t a rabbit at 
all; pretending he wasn’t there. Bobo could 
feel his little heart pattering desperately 
as she raced to Badger with him. 

Badger was, sure enough, not only im- 
pressed but deeply grateful. She summoned 
most of Skywater and they passed an en- 
thusiastic and instructive hour going into all 
the details of the bunny, before he was re- 
leased into the safety of his darkening woods. 
There is nothing quite so charming, so ap- 
pealing, as a half-grown wild rabbit—from 
his warm gray-brown ears and liquid dark 
eyes, to his absurd fluff of white tail. Bobo 
wished that she might have kept him, always 
and always, to hop beside her wherever she 
went—but she was glad, too, that he was by 
now back among his ferns and grasses, with 
fright a fast-fading memory. 

“Well,” said Dusty, “it seems to me that 
as a nature person, you're getting to be ter- 
rific.” 

“Not spectackler,” Bobo sighed. 

“Almost spectacular,” Dusty assured her. 
“That bunny is going into the Big Birchbark 
Book, you see if he isn’t.” 

“He was the sweetest thing I ever saw,” 
Bobo mused, “but he was just a rabbit.” 

“My stars!” cried Dusty. “What do you 
want for a nickel—a hippopotamus?” 

“A Blue-Spotted Banderscollop,” said Bobo 
with dreamy resignation. 

“You'll come out in blue spots yourself,” 
grumbled Dusty, chucking her moccasins 
under her cot. 
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JUST call on friends, 
neighbors. Show sensa- 
tional 21-Card “Prize” 


Sells fast for $1.00. Take 
quick orders, make extra 
casheasy. Alsosell charm- 
ing name-imprinted 

Christmas cards at 50 for 
only $1.00 and 25 for $1.00. 


EXTRA PROFITS 
—with Religious, Christmas Hu- 
morous, ‘Pen-a-Line’’Correspond- 
ence Notes, Everyday Assortments 
and Wrappings. Write today for 

SAMPLES on Approval. 


GREETINGS CO. 
147 Essex St., Dept. 69-T, Boston 11, Mass. 
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vi ENLARGE MENT 


Just to get acquainted, we will send 
you a beautiful 7x5” professional 
enlargement made from your favor- 
ite snapshot, picture, print or neg- 
ative —for only 3c! Further, by 
return mail we will send FREE a 
wonderful “Library of Pictures” 
containing four be autiful miniature 
pictures suitable for framing. We will alsosend FREE 
a photo folder to hold 8 snapshots. This isa genuine 
introductory offer. We have over a million Guremans 
but we want MORE! Offer limited so send THI 

with any snapshot, picture or negative and 3c Son | 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Box 320, La Crosse, Wis. 
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orders from friends, others. Show Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards with name, sen- 
sational sellers at 26 for $1. Big profit 
for you. No experience is needed. 17 
smart new assortments. Alsomake 
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Christmas Cards, Everyday, Religio 
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today for FREE Personal samples. 
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ligious and Everyday cards. Friends, re- 
latives, business people buy on sight. Noex- 
perience needed—make calls spare time or full 
time. Boost earnings with 50 for $1 and 2 for $1 


Name-Imprinted Christmas cards. Send name 
am ples today. COLONIAL STUDIOS. —4 
ummer $t., Dept. 44-1 L, Holyoke 
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soaps when a daily bath / 
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Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
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absorb perspira- 
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Barbecue Blues: Good-by to the gloom that hits a picnic when 

it’s time to wash the blackened, greasy pots and pans and grills. 

There’s a new chemical cleaner on the market that makes grease and ° 
grime disappea: like magic. Just apply the liquid generously, let #s 

it stand for five minutes, rinse away and dry—simple as abracadabra. 
No elbow grease or steel wool required. 


Ogle These Goggles: Do sand, glare, and small flecks of cinder 
perpetually mar your outings? Then these new sports goggles are 
for you. Made of curved, optically perfect plastic, they really hug 
the face and fit right over the top of any prescription glasses. You 
can wear them in summer to eliminate top, bottom, and side glare; 
in winter, to keep out the cold. Choose them in green or clear 
anti-glare plastic and you'll be the envy of Flash Gordon himself. 


Timesaver: You can snatch those bobbies or hairpins from your 
newly washed hair in half the time with a handy magnet made for 
that very purpose. Encased in solid aluminum, the magnet weighs 
just a quarter of a pound and has a knurled handle, the better to 
hold it with, my dear. 


Pad for Dad: Or Mother or Sister Sue, for that matter. It’s a new 
illumined memo pad especially dreamed up for dark telephone 
tables. The gadget consists of a tablet, pencil, and light, and the 
idea is that when you withdraw the pencil, the light automatically 
goes on. Incidentally, you needn’t worry about someone running 
off with the pencil, since it must be replaced to turn off the light. 


Roll Your Own: For you girls who have trouble smoothing down 
your liquid stockings, we have word of a leg make-up applicator. 
It’s made of plastic, with a soft felt roller that quickly slicks on 
the artificial stockings so they look as smooth and even as your 
precious nylons. 





Extra, Extra: Heard about the new washable woolens? Yes, soon 

A you'll be able to buy wool socks and sweaters, dresses and skirts and 

y blouses, that can be dunked through the suds over and over again 

_ as casually as a dishcloth—without ending up in a size to fit your six 

year old sister. It’s all a matter of a new chemical process called 

. Lanaset, that leaves wool fiber soft and warm, and is guaranteed to 

keep shrinkage and matting down to a minimum. Every garment 

\\ that’s been treated with Lanaset will carry a distinctive tag, complete 

with washing instructions, plus an actual sample of the same cloth 
as it will look after five washings. Pinch us, please! 






One for His Nibs: Nobody needs to be left out of the game when 
there’s a new circular cribbage board in the game room. Now three 
players, as well as two or four, can play at once. Handsomely 
designed in walnut finish with red, green, and yellow tracks, the 
board is about seven inches in diameter and has plastic pegs in 
matching colors. We miss our guess if any ex-serviceman in your 
life doesn’t go for it. 


Steam Chaser: No more clouded mirrors in your bathroom after 
showering, no more blanked-out eyeglasses, or steamy car wind- 
shields if your supply closet boasts a bottle of Fog-Go, the chemical 
that keeps glass surfaces free from fog and mist. It’s another Army 
development. All you do is spray it on, and life is that much safer 
and happier. 
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if you want to know more about any of the products described in this column—send your 
qvestions to ‘It's New’ Editor, The American Girl, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New 
York. No inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 








Bobo and the Banderscollop 
(Continued from page 43) 


Bobo did not know what time it was when 


| she came awake as if something had spoken 





| glancing at her luminous watch. 


| 


to her. The moon was setting; the last of its 
silver whitened the tent floor and glittered 
behind the hemlocks. There was no sound 
but the quiet breathing of three sleeping 
Girl Scouts, and the little noises the woods 
made. Why had she awakened? What was 
calling from the darkness? She remembered 
suddenly that she had not inspected the 
lollipop; in the excitement over the rabbit, 
she had quite forgotten it. Quietly, she 
swung her legs over the side of her cot, 
pushed her feet into her sneakers, reached 
for her flashlight. She feared this was against 
the code of Skywater—but the lollipop tree 
was near, and she was awake anyhow. 


O TWIG cracked, no leaf fell, as she 
crept across the clearing to the edge of 
the woods. And before she came very near, 
the ray of her flashlight showed that some- 
thing was perched majestically on the lolli- 
pop. Each silent step brought Bobo nearer, 
brought the mysterious visitor into clearer 
range. The night-dark velvet wings were 
each as large as a hand span—and in the 
center of each shone a spot of iridescent 
peacock blue. A wavering outline of bronze 
bordered the outer edge of the wings—and 
across the middle of them was etched a 
scalloped band of gleaming white. The 
wings trembled a little, the luminous eyes 
glowed red in the light, the long, curled 
tongue delicately sipped the lollipop’s nectar. 
Blue spots . . . a band of scallops . . . the 
flashlight shook in Bobo’s hand—then she 
turned and raced for Badger’s shack. 

“Badger! Badger!” she hissed in a loud 
and urgent whisper. “Badger! I’ve got it! 
I’ve caught the Blue-Spotted Banderscollop!” 
Badger, roused incredibly from well-earned 
sleep, sat bolt upright. 

“What, what, what?” she mumbled. 
“Bobo! Caught spots? What?” She groped 
for her dressing gown. “I'll take you to Doc 
at Wellville right away, dear.” She put a 
quick hand on Bobo’s forehead, which was 
cool and dewy. 

“No, no—in the woods!” Bobo whispered. 
“You must see it! It’s—it’s specktackler! That 
is, I do hope so.” 

“It’s midnight,” said Badger severely, 

“Bobo, 
don’t you know that Skywater people stay in 
bed after Taps?” 

“Midnight!” breathed Bobo. “What a 
time for it to happen! Oh, come quick!” 

Badger found herself being tugged to- 
ward the pine woods, still not quite wide 
enough awake to exert much discipline. The 
beams from two flashlights converged at the 
foot of the pine. The great moth was still 
there, drugged by the sweet stickiness. It 
spread its eight-inch wing span, and the 
metallic blue disks flashed in the reflected 
light. Badger took a very long look and 
drew in her breath. 

“Is it a Blue-Spotted Banderscollop?” 
Bobo asked urgently. “And is it specktackler?” 

“It is spectacular,” whispered Badger, on 
whom a rare specimen had a strangely intox- 
icating effect. “I’m going to run back after 
my carbona bottle.” 

“Carbona bottle?” repeated Bobo appre- 
hensively. 

“Um-—we'll have to preserve this, Bobo.” 
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“You—mean you're going to—kill him?” 
Bobo’s voice went up in a squeak of anguish. 

Badger looked at her intently in the fail- 
ing moonlight. 

“No—I guess not. No—I’m not going to 
kill him,” she said suddenly. “But in that 
case, we must show him to the others, or no 
one will believe what we write in the Big 
Birchbark Book. The rules of Skywater can 
go in the discard tonight.” 

All of Sunrise was shaken gently awake. 
Sleepy, mystified, vaguely excited people 
gathered frowzily at the foot of the pine. A 
dozen flashlights focused on the velvet visitor, 
which, paralyzed by the glare and the sweet 
feast, clung widespread to the lollipop, with 
all its dark beauty displayed. 

“T have waked you up,” said Badger, “to 
look your first, and very possibly your last— 
unless you go to South America—on an 
Erebus Odora (Blue-Spotted Banderscollop 
to Bobo). He’s a straggler from the tropics. 
Very, very occasionally you find one in the 
North. He’s so rare in a New England camp 
that he’s really worth losing a half hour of 
sleep over. I was going to preserve him for 
you—but he belongs to Bobo, and therefore 
he lives. I have never before seen Erebus 
Odora alive myself. Look well, O Sunrisers!” 

Badger’s voice shook a little with an ex- 
citement so real that it was imparted to a 
number of people to whom “all butterflies 
looked alike.” But even to these greenhorns 
this great night moth from the tropics was 
like nothing ever seen before. Silent, they 
watched in the circle of steady rays. Bobo, 
on her knees in the moss, was nearest. And 
presently Badger said quietly: 

“Turn off your lights. He wants to go.” 

In the blackness that fell, there was an 
impalpable flutter of soft wings, a feeling 
that a presence was withdrawn. Returning 
light showed the lollipop lonely—just a lolli- 
pop incongruously stuck in the ground at the 
foot of a tall pine. A sigh ran around the 
circle of Sunrisers, like the wind before the 
dawn. One by one they moved quietly to- 
ward the tents. 

“Tomorrow,” said Badger to Bobo, “you 
and I will write a lot in the Big Birchbark 
Book.” 

“Is Erry-whatever-it-is-Dora another name 
for Blue-Spotted Banderscollop?” Bobo asked 
wonderingly. 

“We'll explain that in the Book, too,” said 
Badger. 

Mr. Horatio Bristle, taking his mail from 
the postman, sat down on his garden bench 
to decipher a rapturous scrawl written on the 
pleasing green stationery of Camp Skywater. 


“Dear, dear Mr. Bristle!” it read: “I've 
had the finest time of my life, the way 
you told me to—and I caught a frogg 
and mice and a bunny—and O Mr. 
Bristle at last I did catch a Blue-Spotted 
Banderskolup—and it was a rare and 
specktackler and the excitingest thing 
that anybody ever did in Natchure at 
Skywater and it is writen in the Big 
Book forever. Thank you such lots for 
telling me about it! 

Hapily yours, Bobo” 


Mr. Bristle took off his glasses and rubbed 
his ear. 

“Well, T'll be!” he said aloud. “She—she 
couldn’t have! "Tisn’t possible!” A strange 
expression suddenly glazed his prominent 
blue eyes. “Unless—unless my dad wasn’t— 
really—fooling—me, after all!” he muttered in 
awed surprise. 

THE END 
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Summer fun needn’t stop 


in September! 


There’s a lot of fun coming later on 
when the gang groups around you to 
look over your summer snapshots. 

And there’s a kick coming any 
month in the year— when your friends 
say: ‘“‘Those pictures you took last 
summer are really swell!” 


Best of all, you'll find that taking 
top-notch summer snapshots can be 
simple and easy if you use ‘“‘wide- 
latitude’”’ Ansco film in your camera. 

Even if you make small errors in 
judging exposure, you still get good 
pictures ... because the “wide lati- 
tude”’ of Ansco film gives you an ex- 
tra margin of safety in picture taking. 


Ask for a roll of Ansco film next 
time. Make pictures you'll be proud 
to own and show throughout the 
months and years to come. Ansco, 


Binghamton, NewYork. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
General Sales Offices, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York. 








ASK FOR 
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“NEW STATIONERY for MODERNS? 
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Now you can buy, for only 
25c per liberal package, Rite- 
A-Way Stationery for Mod- 
. erns on which is printed on 
EACH sheet, a clever, witty 








illustration together with YOUR first 
name or ANY first name! See sample 
illustrations at left. This Stationery 
GUARANTEED to be best and most 
unusual offer of its kind in U. S.—re- 
gardiess how much you pay others. 
You get 24 attractive sheets of sta- 
tionery (512 x 8! size) with your 
choice of assorted color paper or 
white, together with 12 matching en- 
velopes! On all 24 sheets are printed 
different, witty. artistic illustrations 
together with YOUR first name or 
ANY first name, You also receive 12 
matching envelopes. You get attrac- 
tive, fine-quality stationery. 


IMPORTANT! If you prefer. you 
can order stationery your choice of 
three ways: 1, Design and name 
printed on each sheet. 2, Design only 
printed. 3, Name only printed. Take 
your choice! Use coupon below in or- 
dering. Look what else you get! 


FREE! ONE EXTRA SET IF YOU 


» ORDER FOUR SETS FOR $1 00 
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get er mnyoor 


If you order four sets of Rite-A-Way 
Stationery for Moderns for only 
$1.00, we'll send you a FIFTH SET ab- 
solutely FREE of extra charge. Send 
money NOW! Positive money-back 
guarantee. Make wonderful gifts. 


Susan 





ay 


WESTERN STATIONERY CO. 
Dept. 482-), Topeka, Kansas 
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Your First Name & Witty Designs 
PRINTED on a SHEET! 
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LIBERAL PACKAGE 


IS YOUR NAME 
LISTED HERE? 


Below we list just a few of the many 
names we shall print on our Rite-A-Way 
Modern Stationery. Remember, if your 
name is NOT listed he re, order this sta- 
tionery ANYWAY! We will print your 
first name on stationery regardiess how 
long or short it i 


ALICE ANN 
BARBARA BETTY 
CAROL LO 5 
RIS DOROTHY 
EILEEN LAINE 
ELEANOR ETHEL 
EVELYN FLORENCE 
FRANCES A 
HELEN RENE 
JANE JEAN 
JOAN JOYCE 
JUNE LILLIAN 
IS LORRAINE 
JISE UCILE 
MARGARET MARGE 
MARIA) MARIE 
MARILYN NADINE 


SAVE MONEY use THIS COUPON! 


per me 








MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING LOWEST- 


Western Stationery Co., Dept.482-), Topeka, Kansas 
Please send me . packages of Rite-A-Way Stationery. 


PRICED STATIONERY IN U. S.! 


Make 









sonal 


E details. 
we can accept limited number of rep- 
resentatives. 


really BIG MONEY selling our 


P 
' 
personal printed stationery and per- | 3. tees et ee 
stationery specialties at prices ira same 
that are GUARANTEED lowest in U. S.! 
Highest quality. We furnish complete | 
selling outfit FREE! Write now for 
FRE | 


Fifth name 
Due to paper shortage 
I want assorted colors 


I am enclosing $ 


I want assorted designs 


. Please RUSH my order! 


‘ 
I want FIVE sets of stationery as per my order below: | 


Fourth name 


] 1 am interested in making 
. ee money selling your Stationery. 
I want name only without designs 
I want all white stationery 











Ga here’s a way to help your skin 
to clearer, softer loveliness. Wash 
twice a day with the exquisite, cleans- 
ing lather of Resinol Soap. Relieve 
irritation of hickies and so aid healing 
with bland, medicated Resinol. 

Ointment sample free. Resinol A, Balto. 1, Md. 





OINTMENT | | 
ano SOAP 






Newest poses. Gorgeous, glossy 
photos of your favorite MOVIE 
STARS. Send only 50c for each of 
your favorite sters and we will j 
send you 16 different poses of 
each star you select. Neme second j 
choice. 

FREE! Valuable Gift Cougars & 
and catelog with hundreds of 
newest pictures with order. I 


Von Johnson — MGM Stor 


DELUXE PHOTO SERVICE Dept. - 
t Bor 953 Church St. Annes. New York 8, N. Y. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS eke 


orders fast. 








WITH NAME 








EARN EXTRA CASH DAILY! 
Eas y to mak 


on st. Friends end others 
x 7 


oO . 
its. Fast-selling line 22 different 





ments, Laxe Statione lo 

needed. Write toda fort EE Personal i Sam: 

ples; also Ae Card Assortment on appro’ 
PHILLIPS CARD COMPANY 

SOS Hunt Ses » Mass. 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY! 
It's easy for you to earn $5.00 or more per day selling our 
superb line of printed personal stationery to your friends, 
fellow troop and club members, neighbors, von Merny book 
and complete infe Sa for 
promptly on request. 
103, 108 heastachiseetts Ave.. Boston 15, Mass 


starting ri way_ sent 
TEWELL STATIONERY, Sept. 

















-)) Earneasy extracash insparetime! 
y, 


Just show big value Christmas 
assortments, Gift Wraps, Every-carp 
day greeting cards t to friends, s+ Assort- 

ce peace etc mmaringiy ment 
samples on sporeval 








today 
Chas.c. SchwerCo.171 Elm, Dept. we 51,Westfield, Mas: 





Sally Steps In 


(Continued from page 14) 


when they found out who had bought the 
statuette they tied me up, taped my mouth, 
and hurried away. I—I guess I fainted after 
that.” 

“Mrs. Marsh,” Sally asked gently, 
did buy that little statue?” 

“Oh, oh yes. It was old Macsud Schinappo, 
the Egyptian tobacco millionaire. You know 
his home, of course . . . that stone monstros- 
ity not far from the Capitol?” 

“No,” Larry smiled grimly, “we don’t. But 
we'll find it. Just as soon as we can get some- 
one here to take care of you.” 

“Mrs. Carroll, my next-door 
would come in and stay with me, I think,” 
Mrs. Marsh said. “I really don’t feel well 
enough to be left along But please, please 
hurry! The Schinappo house has been sold 
to make way for a Government building, 
and the wrecking crews have already started 
to tear it down. Old Schinappo told me that 
he is staying on there with just one man- 
servant who. is as doddering as he is, but 
they are taking a plane for Lisbon at mid- 
night tonight. If those two men who were 
here get to the house before Schinappo 
is warned, I dread to think of what may 
happen.” 

“We'll see you in good hands first,” Larry 
said firmly. “Sally will stay with you while I 
run in and get Mrs. Carroll.” 

If Mrs. Marsh had not been still slightly 
dazed by her unpleasant experience she 
undoubtedly would have insisted that Larry 
call the police. The young people themselves 
were too excited by the confirmation of their 
suspicions to be cautious. Without a thought 
of the probable danger, they dashed off alone 
to see Mr. Schinappo just as soon as they had 
entrusted the frail little antique dealer to the 
care of her neighbor. Darkness had fallen 
over the city when they left the trolley car 
that had borne them past the Capitol grounds, 
and caught sight of the towering graystone 
minarets of the ornate Schinappo residence. 

“It's a regular Arabian Nights’ palace,” 
Sally murmured, pausing under an arc light, 
whose brightness only intensified the deep 
shadow of the trees on the terraced lawn. 
“But how lonely and deserted it looks!” 

“Someone’s inside.” Larry pointed out a 
dimly lighted window on the ground floor. 
“Let’s creep up and see whether it’s Mr. 
Schinappo and his servant or—or the other 
two!” 

Sally was glad to take Larry’s proffered 
hand as they tiptoed up the many shallow 
steps leading to the mansion. And when 
Larry clambered up to peer into the lighted 
window, her heart was thudding. 

He was soon at her side again. “All clear, 
so far,” he said softly. “Just two funny old 
ducks in what looks like a library . . . ? He 
led the way to the dismantled portico and 
rapped the huge bronze knocker vigorously 
against the heavy oaken door. 

Bolts rasped from within, and the door was 
opened by a wizened servant in faded livery. 
“Mr. Schinappo is not receiving this eve- 
ning,” the butler snapped, and made to close 
the door. 

Larry pressed his shoulder against the 
panels. “This is not a social call,” he said. 
“Tell Mr. Schinappo that Larry Brown and 
Miss Sally Graham must see him at once on 
urgent business. Do you understand?” 

The man scuttled off, casting a dubious 
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look behind him, but soon returned. 
Schinappo will see you,” he 
“This way, please.” 

The lofty room into which he ushered 
them was lined with empty bookshelves, 
and two great piles of wooden packing boxes 
filled the center of the floor. A table and a 
few chairs huddled before the gaping fire- 
place, and there, too, stood Mr. Schinappo, 
rubbing his clawlike hands together in wel- 
come. The ancient beau’s collar was high and 
tight- his hair was undoubtedly a wig-his 
cheeks, Sally suspected, had a touch of rouge. 

“Charmed, I am sure,” he cried, ‘to have a 
young ladee guest. Sit down, I beg you, and 
Mason shall make us some coffee. At once, 
Mason! Now,” he laughed shrilly, “pray tell 
me what is this so urgent matter?” 

“Pardon me, sir,” Larry said gravely, “if I 
ask a few questions before explaining. I have 
reason to fear you may be in danger... . I 
see most of your furniture is gone. What is in 
those packing boxes?” 

“Books, mainlee,” Mr. Schinappo beamed. 
“My other belongings are already aboard a 
freighter, and I, happily, leave tonight for 
my beloved homeland. Ac last, after all these 
vears of war!” 

“Yes, yes,’ Larry smiled, “that’s fine, sir. 
But tell me, please, what have you done with 
the little | . You’d better describe it, Sally.” 

“The Chelsea figurine,” Sally explained. 
“The one Mrs. Marsh sold you. A tiny Afri- 
can queen.” 

“Ah, that one?” Mr. Schinappo chirped. 
“Such a charmeen theeng. It was so 
thoughtful of the lady to breeng it to me 
here. But surelee that was all right? She had 
not stolen it?” 

“No,” Larry assured him patiently. “But 
we're quite sure that it was used by thieves 
to conceal something very valuable. And 
they would stop at nothing to recover it. 
Where is the statuette? Time’s precious, sir!” 

“Something valuable in my statuette?” 
squealed the exasperating little man. “But 
how melodramatic . . . and how sad! For I 

have not the slightest idea where that little 
china Africa may be!” 
(To be concluded) 


“Mr. 
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Seeing Stars 


(Continued from page 37) 

There are many other constellations you 
may meet during your stargazing, and there 
are many interesting activities connected 
with the stars that you will wish to do in 
your Girl Scout troop or camp. Perhaps, with 
other star enthusiasts, you'll want to write 
and put on a beautiful night pageant about 
the Big Dipper and some of the constella- 
tions near it. Spaced in a field according to 
the outlines of the constellations, each girl in 
the cast will hold a flashlight representing a 
star, thus together forming the illustrations 
for the legends which the other members of 
your group tell the audience. Afterwards, if 
it’s a clear night, you stargazers can show 
the audience the real stars in the sky. 

Or you may wish to make a star theater, 
showing the constellations by means of black 
paper with holes punched for the stars, with 
flashlights back of them, as you tell the 
legends and wonders of the sky. Many Girl 
Scouts, with the help of these theaters and a 
homemade chart or two, have taught the 
stars and their stories to children and grown- 
ups in hospitals. Of course girls who live 

(Continued on page 48) 
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One of more than 250,000 girls, she has the 
responsible job of linking the communities of 


our nation. 


She’s friendly and courteous, well trained and 
efficient—in every way a typical American girl 
in business. And she likes her job. Her working 


conditions and pay are good. So is her security 


and opportunity for getting ahead. 


Her famous “voice with a smile” 


One of a series about women in the 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


is a tradition. 
She is your Bell Telephone operator. 








Shell Jewelry 


Create beautiful costume jewelry 
room, camp. 
illustrated 

metal 


instructions. 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE 
Bradenton 


For profit. 
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plastic 


for samples and complete selling plan. 


CARDINAL 
Dept. 692 


at home, 
hobby or therapy. Free 
catalogue of sea shell, 
parts. Contains detailed 
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ASTOUNDING values with 
name imprinted. 15 beautiful 
box assortments of Christmas 
cards, gift wrappings and 
cards for alloccasions. Popular 
personalized Stationery. No ex- 
perience needed. Write TODAY 


RAFTSMEN, 117 W. Pear! St... 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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Personal Christmas cards—with 
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IMMOV ABLE 
The romantic lad sighed: “Haven't I 
seen your face somewhere else?” 
“I don’t think so,” she replied. “It al- 
ways stays here between my ears.” 
Sent by ERMALEE JONES, Hutchinson, Kans. 


RIVALRY 

Two dairies were engaged in an adver- 
tising war. One of the companies hired a 
daredevil racer to drive a car around town 
with large placards reading: “This dare- 
devil drinks our milk.” 

The rival company came out with plac- 
ards twice as large reading: “You don’t 
have to be a daredevil to drink our milk.” 

Sent by ELIZABETH KROPOG, Idamay, W. Va. 


NO SPEAK, NO SPOKE 

Mortner: Was it a bad accident when 
you two boys ran together with your 
bikes? 

Son: Well, Jimmy was knocked speech- 
less, and my front wheel was knocked 
spokeless. 

Sent by ANN MITCHELL, White Cloud, Mich. 


SAFE GUESS 
Teacuer: In which battle was the king 
of Sweden killed? 
Puri: I’m pretty sure it was his last 
one. 
Sent by CAROLYN FLEISCH, Topeka, Kansas 


HARD TO DO 

At a naval training cen- 
ter, a pharmacist’s mate 
was preparing to take the 
fingerprints of a new re- 
cruit. 

“Wash your hands,” he 
instructed. 

“Both of them?” queried 
the recruit. 

The pharmacist’s mate 
thought a moment before 
answering. 

Then he said grimly, 
“No, just one. I think I'd 
like to see how you do 
it.” 

Sent by JOYCE POLSTER, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


TOO LATE 

An irate boss was fuming 
because his new stenogra- 
pher was late in getting 
to the office. When she 
finally came in he said 
angrily, 

“You should have been 
here at nine.” 

“Why,” she asked, “what 
happened?” 
Sent by MARGARET SEVERE, 

Nora Springs, lowa. 
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LIFE WITH LIL 


GENUINE 

The little boy’s fourth birthday drew 
near, and his parents asked what present 
he would like. He said he wanted a dog. 

Said Mother: “Why, Bobby, you al- 
ready have a nice blue plush one.” 

Frowning deeply, the little fellow re- 
plied: “That’s not the kind I want. I 
want one with fleas.” 

Sent by DONNA OLESON, Oskaloosa, lowa 


COULD BE WORSE 
Bos: My brother went hiking the other 
day and fell out of a tree fifty feet high. 
Tep: Really? Was he badly hurt? 
Bos: Not much. He’d climbed up only 
about five feet. 
Sent by JEAN PUTNAM, Carrington, N. D. 


TWO TOOTERS 
A tutor who tooted the flute 
Tried to tutor two tooters to toot. 
Said the two to the tutor, 
“Is it harder to toot or 
To tutor two tooters to toot?” 
Sent by PAULINE PARTRIDGE, New York, N. Y. 


BETTER FARE 
What did one moth say to the other 
moth? 
“Gee, it’s good to be back in civilian 
clothes again!” 
Sent by GLORIA DE FAZIO, Chicago, Ill. 


by Merrylen 
































“If I take a business course and become independ- 
ent, I might have to stay that way all my life.” 


Seeing Stars 
(Continued from page 47) 


near a planetarium or observatory can visit 
there. Some Scout groups have even helped 
out by guiding in those centers on special 
occasions. 


NE of the most exciting and valuable 

Girl Scout star projects I know about 
took place at Camp Lone Tree in Michigan, 
and later at Camp Andree in New York. 
Campers observed and counted “shooting 
stars” for Dr. C. C. Wylie, of the Astronomy 
Department at the University of Iowa, who 
incorporated their observations in his studies 
of meteors. At dusk, on the maximum night of 
the August meteor shower, about fifty camp- 
ers brought their bedrolls to an open field 
and laid them in five rows of ten each. An 
observation circle was set up, with places for 
nine Scouts, so placed that each observed a 
portion of the sky. In addition, one girl lay 
in the center of the circle, so that she looked 
directly overhead. Two counselors acted as 
recorders. Each row of girls had a shift of 
one and one half hours, covering the period 
from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. Each row was called 
in turn, fed hot chocolate and cookies, and 
brought to the observation circle. Each place 
in the circle had a number, and when a girl 
saw a “shooting star” she called her number 
and it was recorded. The longest meteor 
trails were seen by several girls; the shorter 
ones by only one or two, but in all, several 
hundred beautiful meteor streaks were ob- 
served. These studies, interesting to the ob- 
servers, were also scientifically helpful in 
Dr. Wylie’s study of how much material is 
being added to our earth from space. 

Once you start seeing stars, you may want 
to become a professional astronomer. For 
most of us, however, astronomy makes a 
better hobby than vocation, since it is a 
subject requiring considerable training and 
the number of positions to be filled, espe- 
cially by women, is quite small. But it’s a 
wonderful hobby—one that will make you a 
deeper, broader person, and better able to 
bring pleasure to others. 

Is the sky going to be clear tonight? Why 
not ask your nature counselor or Girl Scout 
troop leader to take you out under the stars! 

THE END 


How About a Pienic? 
(Continued from page 22) 


the back yard, on the beach, or wherever 
pegs can be stuck into the ground without 
injuring lawn or flowers. Stick nine pegs in 
the ground so they stand up four to six 
inches above the ground. Place them in 
consecutive rows of three, with pegs and 
rows a foot apart. With colored crayon or 
chalk, number each peg—the lowest numbers 
in front, and the higher in the second and 
third rows. Indicate a throwing line about 
ten feet from the group of pegs. Nine rings 
are needed. They can be fruit-jar rings, 
embroidery hoops, or rope rings which can 
be made very easily ahead of time by cutting 
clothesline rope into ten to twelve inch 
lengths, wrapping the ends with strips of 
cloth from the scrap bag, and sewing the 
ends of each length together with heavy 
thread. Each player takes the nine rings in 
turn, tosses them from the throwing line, and 
the scorekeeper marks down the numbers of 
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the pegs he rings the highest score wins. 

After several games, high scorers can 
move the throwing line back twenty-five feet 
from the pegs, and have a play-off tourna- 
ment. 

Beanbag Bull’s-Eye: This is another 
back-yard game, but the board can be used 
later for indoor parties. Take a heavy piece 
of cardboard, two feet wide by three feet 
high—the side of a large cardboard carton 
will do nicely. Cut out holes to represent 
eyes, nose, and mouth. Five beanbags, about 
four inches square, are required, and these 
may be made of denim, canvas, unbleached 
muslin, or any other fabric heavy enough to 
stand picnic punishment. The board is placed 
against a wall or fence (or it may be hung 
from the limb of a tree) and the players 
stand at a line ten to fifteen feet from the 
board. A bag thrown into the mouth counts 
5 points; one into the nose, 10 points; and 
each eye counts 20 points. The player who 
first scores 100 wins the game; or the player 
having the highest score after all have had 
four turns may be considered the winner. 

Call Ball: All the players except one form 
a circle and take numbers. The odd player 
stands in the center and tosses a ball high up 
within the circle, at the same time calling the 
number of a player. The one called must 
run quickly to catch the ball on the fly. If 
he gets it, he tosses it up and calls the 
number of another player. If the ball is not 
caught, the center player gets it and again 
tosses it up, calling another number. There 
is no scoring to this, but it’s a good, lively 


outdoor activity. Another version of the 
same game is that the odd person stands in 
the center and tries to catch the ball, which 
is tossed rapidly from one player to another 
across the circle. If he succeeds in catching 
it, he changes places with the person who 
last touched the ball. If he touches the ball 
while another player holds it or while it is in 
the air, the player responsible must go into 
the center. 

Shopping: Here’s a “quiet” game to play 
when the gang is resting or just being lacka- 
daisical. The player who starts it is the 
“shopper.” She walks around, stops sud- 
denly before one of the group, and says, 
“I'm going to Chicago. What can I buy?” 
She then starts counting to 10. Before she 
finishes counting, the player before whom 
she is standing must name three objects that 
begin with the letter “C” (as cabbages, cars, 
crackers.) A player who fails must take the 
place of the shopper. Any city may be 
named, and the things to be bought must 
always begin with the city’s initial. 

Snip: This is another version of “Shop- 
ping.” A player points at one of the group, 
then pronounces and spells a_ three-letter 
word, as “Cat, C-A-T.” Then she immediately 
starts counting to 10 and says “Snip!” when 
she finishes. Before she reaches 10, the person 
to whom she points must name three objects, 
the first beginning with C, the second with 
A, the third with T (as carrots, arm, tricycle) 
To make it a little more difficult, the players 
may be told to name three things in the 
same classification as the key word. For ex- 





ample, in the case of “Cat” she would have 
to name three animals whose names begin 
with those chree letters (as cougar, alligator, 
tiger). Words of more than three letters can 
be used after a little practice in the game, 
but more time should be allowed for the 
players to name the objects. 

Nope: You need a partner to play this bit 
of magic, and the details should be worked 
out beforehand so that the gang will be 
completely baffled. It can be played in- 
doors or out, in any location and with any 
size crowd. While you turn your back, walk 
way, or hide your eyes, the rest select some 
object that is in plain sight. When you re- 
turn, your partner points to one that was not 
chosen, asking “Is it this?” You reply, “Of 
course not.” Your partner continues asking 
and pointing to the wrong objects, and you 
keep giving answers such as “You know that’s 
wrong,” “No, that isn’t right,” “I hardly 
think so,” “Are you kidding?” This goes on 
until you say, “Nope” to one of the wrong 
objects. That is the signal for your partner 
to indicate the right one next. Accordingly 
your partner points to it, questioning you as 
before, and you declare that this is IT! 

These are a few of the things that make 
for successful picnic parties. It’s the ideal 
answer to summer entertaining problems, 
and gives you a chance to take care of a lot 
of social obligations at one fell swoop. If 
they're planned right—look out, or you'll be 
having more fun than your guests! Because 
picnic parties spell F-U-N! 
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GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 907, CALAIS, MAINE 


STAMP COLLECTION GIVEN! 


SO different including scarce "4 

mond-shaped airmail, given 

approval service applicants a 3c postage 
AVALON STAMP CO.,. Dept. A, Springfield-8, Mass. 


SUPER SPECIAL AFRICAN PACKET 


50 all different African stamps. A galaxy of scenes 
showing lions, tigers. native chiefs. and jungle villages. 
All for 10c to serious approval applicants. DETROIT 
POSTAGE STAMP ? CO., Dept. G., Detroit 19. Michigan. 


15 DIFF. SAN MARINO 


WORLD'S SMALLEST REPUBLIC. EXCLUSIVELY TO 
APPROVAL APPLICANTS 


ONLY 10c 


RAYMAX, 123-G WILLIAM ST., N.Y.C.7 


GIVEN Liberia Zoo Triangle. Earthquake Air- 
mail, Tunisia, Victoria, Thailand, Africa, 























etc. GIVEN with approvals for 3c postage. RENFRO, 
Box 441, Redondo Beach, Calif. 
MAN’S APPROVALS, POOR MAN'S 
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PRICES, grand value packet containing five 
foreign sets. 3c with approvals. Stoll Stamp Serv- 
ice, 2638 West Burnett, Louisville 10, Ky. 
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What are ‘“‘Approvals”’? 


“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,’’ mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers. The only obliga- 
tion on the part of the recipient of ‘‘Approv- 
als” is that the stamps must be returned 
promptly and in good condition, or paid for. 
The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he 
wishes to buy, then return the sheet with the 
remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, 
his name, street address, city, postal zone 
number, State, and the invoice number. 
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temps from str . 
scorce Greenland (North Perel). 
Is Spenish Morocco, Bhopal, Patiala, Siberia, Grahamiand 
(New British colony at the South Pole!), +—1-y Zenziber, and 
as —. includes stomps cataloging up te 25¢ each, and 
positively no “common” countries. OUR PRICE ONLY Sc TO 
APPROVAL APPLICANTS! If you want o real thrill —a@ pocket 
cbsolutely “different” — send that nickel teday!! 


METHUEN STAMP SERVICE, INC., Dept. 170, LAWRENCE, MASS. 










Foreign Coin. Banknote and 


10c: chine e De 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK “VICTORY” — GIVEN! 
Tri-colored China showing Gen, Chiang**Sav- 
jor of China . also Kangaroo stamp. Bel- 
gium ‘‘V"’ issue, Caribbean ‘*Bayonets’’ 
stamp, North Epirus, Inini, Ball.Fight, +) "p 
& Snake stamps, Devil's Isiand, ete 
GIVEN for 3c postage. Approvals Pg 
FRAWK DUDEK, 132 E. Jersey St., ELIZABETH, WJ. 








ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET GIVEN 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the world— also New Zealand Centennial — Brit- 
ish Uganda-—French Coloniais— Early British Colonial 

West Indies--South American and War stamps plus sample 
copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 5c for postage 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. A.G., Toronto 5, Canada 


BASUTOLAND (70.0°"s: Gabon, D'Ivoire, Mozam- 
bique, Futuna, Ottoman, Djibouti, 
Harem & Giraffe stamps. etc. GIVEN with approvals for 3¢ 
postage. DEMLING, 3781 Southern Pkwy. Louisville 8, Ky. 








HUNGARY Beautiful Girl Scout commemorative 
set. complete. only 10c aa approvals 
Lt. HAGUE 318 Belle Vista N ARK, OHIO 


LARGEST peace Poenenee only 3c to those request- 
ing our fine approvals and lists 
WINEHOLT CO., Box F, hastanesasniound wa. 








IVEN!!! Western Hemisphere Packet. Postage 3c. 
G ses OWENS. 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


2 Djibouti, Martinique, Reunion, etc. 3c with ih ape 
provais. Dana Q. Randall, Dansville, 


‘GIVEN ! Uf Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Seeheee 3e. 
ses wos Roberts, 402 S| Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


GIVEN!!! Br: British Sastre Packet. Postage 2c IL. 
ses LIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 
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NAME — for 60c 
TAPES 


Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on wash- 
proof tape in black ink, for 

camp, school and travel. 

ACME TIP PRINT CO. 

791-6th Ave., New York (1), N.Y, 
Here’s an offer so stupendous that it is almost 
unbelievable: 50 different U. 8S. stamps ranging in 
age as far back as over sixty years and in face 
value as high as the dollar Wilson, composed en- 
tirely of face different postage, airmail and com- 
memorative stamps, nothing else. In addition, we 
include 2 Japanese occupation stamps of the Phil- 
ippines. We will send all these for 10c but only to 
sincere approval applicants In asking for ap- 
provals please state whether you are interested 

in United States or foreign stamps or both. 

APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 Fourth Avenue, New York City 10, Dept. 606 


AUSTRIA, AMG the scarce 17th value 


approval applicants 5c. Greece Roosevelt Memorial 
(3) 25c. Vatican City Council of Trent (14) 45c. 
China C31-40 (10) 45c. Vatican City Christ (3) 
10c. France AMG (10) 30c. Austria Russian Occu- 
pation (23) 80c. Italy AMG (8) 30c. India Victory 
(3) 60c. Italy Polish Legion (4) 45c. Satydad Co., 
Merchandise Mart P.O. Box 3930, Chicago, tl. 


SET OF COSTA RICA COCOS ISLAND 


and 50 different stamps to approval applicants 10c, 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Los Angeles 53, Calif, 








Box 147-A 

GIVE Vatican ‘‘Peace Dove’’ stamp, Pope's Triangle, 
Bi-sect Triangle. Philippine’s “George Washing- 

ton,"’ Siberia, Africa, China “Jap Killer.”* ets iIVEN with 

approvals for 3c postage. Beaman’s, Glen Socata, Maryland 





When Ordering Stamps 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your full name and complete 
address. The stamp dealer will do his 
best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and 
address are given in your order. 
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Something New 


For the first time since the Virgin Islands 
became a United States possession twenty- 
nine years ago, the islanders, most of whom 
are Negroes, have a governor of their own 
people—Judge William H. Hastie, a promi- 
nent and proud member of the Negro race. 

Governor Hastie has his work cut out for 
him in the poor little islands, but he has a 
brilliant record of success behind him. A big 
man—he’s over six feet tall—he’s a graduate 
of Harvard Law School, was dean of Howard 
University, wartime adviser to the War De- 
partment on race relations, and the first 
Negro to be named as a Federal judge. 

One of his greatest handicaps, however, 
will be the fact that most of the Virgin 
Islands’ 26,000 citizens expect him to work 
miracles and give them everything they want 
in the way of schools and sanitation, roads, 
buildings, and good wages. The natives 
have good cause to be impatient. Some of 
them call their homeland “the nation’s poor- 
house” because of its low standard of living. 

The Virgin Islanders have several things 
to be proud of, however. Their standards of 
education are higher than most of the other 
islands in the West Indies. School is com- 
pulsory up to the age of sixteen, and four out 
of five islanders can read and write. More- 
over, the Virgin Islands provide the United 
States with a goodly amount of revenue— 
about $1,000,000 yearly in rum taxes. 


Real “Homing” Pigeons 


Pigeons are like people. They may not 
look too much like them, for all their bright, 
sharp eyes and haughty walk, but when it 
comes to their home life, pigeon fanciers say 
that the birds act very much like human be- 
ings. When two pigeons settle down to- 
gether, for instance, they like to settle down 
for life. Usually it’s the female pigeon, the 
hen, who picks the male pigeon, the cock, 
that she wants, and before he flies to pick 
out their nesting place, there will be a 
lot of billing and cooing and fussing over 
each other. 

After the cock has found the spot for their 
home and brought in the nesting material the 
hen will arrange it. Some cocks bring home a 
great pile of stuff; others will scurry up with 
only a few straws. But regardless of the 
quantity, the pigeons make a nice little cere- 
mony about it, for all the world as though 
the hen were telling the cock how wonderful 
he is, and the cock were saying oh shucks, it 
was nothing. 

When the first eggs are laid—and the papa 
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pigeon worries almost as much about it as 
does the mama pigeon—the couple takes turns 
sitting on the eggs. Usually the hen takes 
over in the late afternoon and stays put until 
morning, when the cock flies in for the day- 
time shift. When the baby pigeons—the 
squabs—hatch, both parents feed them, di- 
gesting the food for them first, the way most 
birds do, and then pushing it from their 
mouths into the babies’ mouths. When the 
squabs are two weeks old, the hen begins to 
lose interest and it’s up to papa pigeon to 
help them find food, teach them to fend for 
themselves before they fly off into the wide, 
wide world, and found homes of their own 
the following spring. 


Teen-Agers Take Over 


In Holtville, AJabama, high-school stu- 
dents aren’t worried about their future. 
They’re too busy making it to sit around and 
brood. 

It was six years ago that they first became 
concerned about the rundown condition of 
their dilapidated community. Since then, 
their principal, James Chrietzberg, has 
guided them through a program which has 
made Holtville a richer, healthier, happier, 
better-looking place to live—and taught its 
youngsters all manner of things. 


The girls, for instance, published their own 
canners’ cookbook, set up a cannery, and then 
invited women of the community to bring in 
their garden vegetables. One year 125 
housewives responded and the girls put up 
8000 cans of corn, tomatoes, peaches, plums 
and pears for them, charging only a three cent 
canning fee plus the cost of the container. 

The girls also started their own beauty 
parlor in the high school, where a student can 
have a shampoo for fifteen cents; a grownup 
pays a quarter. With the profits, the young 
operators hope to buy a permanent wave 
machine this fall. Other girl students have 
turned chemists, making and selling such 
things as cold cream, tooth powder, liquid 
soap, and hand lotion under the trade name 
“New System.” 

The high school has its own bank, lending 
library, hatchery, woodworking and machine 
shops, and bowling alley. It imports movies 
and shows them in the school auditorium on 
Saturday nights for all the town to see—for 
ten cents admission. The boys operate a 
slaughterhouse and refrigeration plant for 
the community, and have bought vital farm 
machinery to rent to local farmers. And 
from one scraggly little building the Holtville 
high school itself has grown to be a twenty- 
five building establishment on a fifty-four 
acre campus. 
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acquisition? 


5. Which is our smallest possession? 





QUICKIE QUIZ 


Being a democracy, the United States has no colonies, but it does have possessions 
—organized territories and dependencies—which we have gained by treaty, purchase, or 
How much do you know about them? 

. Which possessions did the Spanish-American War bring us? 
. Which possessions did we lose—and win back—in World War II? 
. Which possession received its independence on July 4, 1946? 


. Which territory is our oldest possession? Which dependency our most recent major 
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You have a chance to win one of 


653 simply super prizes 


station wagon... wrist watches...nylon hosiery...cosmetics 







Ist Prize 


1946 model Ford convertible 
station wagon. Immediate 
delivery! 





2nd and 3rd Prizes 


Beautiful Bulova wrist watch 





Next 150 Prizes 


One pair of lovely, hard to- 
get Phoenix nylon hosiery 


Next 500 Prizes 


Stadium Girl gift box contain- 
ing large-size plastic compact 
and lipstick 


Pot Din 
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Read these contest rules: 


@ Write or neatly print your contest 
entry on sheet of paper contain- 
ing your name and address. 


@ Mail entry together with card on 
which Stadium Girl Lipstick comes 
attached, to Campus Sales Co., 
Dept. 386, 411 E. Mason Street, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


@ Entries to be judged on original- 
ity uniqueness ond aptness by 
ndependent judges Decisions 
fina In case of tie, duplicote 





6 is will be mode. No entries 
re ned 

@ Contest open to all persons ex- 
cept employes of the Campus Sales 
c nan the advertising ogen- 
7 ond their families 

@aA ' ' t be postmorked on 
or before midnight Septe mber 15, 
1946 F 7e winners w be on- 
nounced as soon thereafter as 
possible 


@ Enter aos many times os you wish, 


Wouldn't it be terrific if you won a snorky, new convertible 
station wagon! Jeepers, you'd be the envy of the whole crowd! 

You have a chance to win one—or any of 653 swell prizes 
— in the Stadium Girl Lipstick Contest. All you have to do 
is just to complete this statement in 25 words or less: “7 like 
Stadium Gil Lipstick in the easy push-up plastic container, 
De lll se 

No trick to that, is there! It's easy to be enthused about 
popular Stadium Girl Lipstick. Stadium Girl's six smart, be 
coming shades that stay on and on and on, and do so much 
for your lips 

Enter this contest as many times as you like. But include 
with each entry the card on which the 25¢-size Stadium Girl 
Lipstick comes attached 

Get your Stadium Gurl Lipstick today at your nearest five- 
and-ten cent store. Or, if your dealer can't supply you, order 
right now by coupon below. Read the contest rules. Then 
put on your thinking cap and get busy erying to win one of 
the prizes you yen tor! 


-==<====== Tear out coupon and mail today «<-«<««= «== 








* CAMPUS SALES CO., Dept. 986 ij , 

§ 411 E. Mason Street My choice of 
§ Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin lipstick shade is 

' 

' I am enclosing 35¢ (in Canada (J Cherry Red 

1 S0¢) which imcludes tax and (med. It.) 
' posta pa ent in full for (C) Sunset Pink 
‘ a | Stad Gurl Lip- imed.) 
' Stik. | ited my choice [7 Orchid 

' ‘ { tt right : I 

' L ropt 

' , imed. dk.) 
PRRs 0 Ruby 

' (dark) 
. BION ceccenecsnssrinmatanimnammmemntissnencmammamitil 0 Burgundy 

: (very dk.) 
. City...... aiid inset Ee 
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Trim and Slim—They're a Thing! ...The new “TRIUMPH” 
writing instruments by Sheaffer. Slick Chicks will find 
“TRIUMPH” TUCKAWAY the Last Shout. Dainty size— glid- 
ing, glassy writing action —non-jab point on pencil — de- 
signed and finished to snuggle in purse or grace a Sock 
Frock ... And the VALIANT is Strictly HE—big in size—a 
Sockeroo for stamina—an old Smoothy in action. Try these 
finest of all writing instruments—Sheaffer's New “TRIUMPHS” 
—they're on The Buttered Side, but Def! 


SHEAFFER'S 
VALIANT or VALIANT TUCKAWAY pen, 
$12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. “ = 
Other sets, $3.95 up. Complete range TRIUMPH 
of Colors. 
LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S PARADE with 


Carmen Cavallaro—NBC Complete Network: 2 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time; 3 P.M. Eastern Daylight Time. 


Only Quick-Drying, pen-protect- 
ing SKRIP comes in the bottle with 
the convenient Top Well! Keeps 
your fingers clean! Regular size, 
25c—School size, 15c. Twelve 
brilliant colors. 


Sheaffer's Fineline Leads —thick or 
thin—to fit your pencil regardless 
of make or model . . . Stronger, 
smoother-writing, longer-lasting 
...Indelible, black, blue, green 
and red. Regular size, 25c. 
School size, 15c. 


Copyright 1946, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, 
«a Trademark Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 








